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Ar the commencement of another volume, it may be useful 
to give a brief sketch of the course meant to be pursued during 
the present year. The subject to which the Journal is devoted, 
is so extensive, and so copious in detail, that, at present, we 
can do no more than select a few of the leading topics intended 
for our future numbers ; and present them in those lights in et 
which we wish them to be viewed, when discussed at greater 
length, in separate articles. bo 

Our chief object will be, as heretofore, to furnish information on ; 





the subject of education, in its various departments,—to present 
to our readers the more interesting and useful parts of valuable ae 
works—whether practical or theoretic ; and to communicate ei 
intelligence of the progress of instruction, in public and private 
seminaries, American or foreign. Our object is not to be ex- 
clusive advocates of any system, but to use our endeavours to Pag 
make our readers thoroughly acquainted with education as a 
science and as an art; and in doing so, to give accounts of 
particular methods as a part, only of the whole subject. 

It has, perhaps, been true, that, in our past volumes, much 
space has been occupied with new methods and with new books, 
A little consideration, however, will convince candid minds, that 
the attempt to furnish full information of the progress of im- 
provement, must of necessity bring forward much that is new. : 
But this circumstance can never prove either that what is old 48 
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and comparatively familiar is useless, or that innovation is ne- 
cessarily improvement. Our future course, therefore, in this 
respect, can produce no essential change in the complexion of 
the Journal. Justice to our subject requires full and ade- 
quate statements of new systems, new books, and new institu- 
tions. These we shall continue to communicate, as far aad as 
often as opportunity admits. But we must once for all disclaim 
the unwelcome responsibility which has been devolved on us 
of being held accountable for the character of every article 
which enters into our work. We wish to leave our readers free 
to judge for themselves of the correctness of opinions and the 
expediency of methods, and to apply or reject proposed changes, 
as the circumstances of particular schools or teachers may 


, 


direct. 
It would be a very acceptable aid to our exertions, if instruc- 


ters and parents of different and even of opposite views, would 
favour us with their sentiments freely expressed. Discussion is 
peculiarly favourable to the development of truth on the subject 
of education. Succes$ in imparting instruction depends on very 
wide views of the human mind and its capacities and tendencies. 
There never was and never will be, probably, any one method 
of teaching, or any one view of education, which can be held up 
as forming a universalsystem. Minds are infinitely various : the 
cultivation and development of the mind, therefore, can never 
be advantageously confined to one channel. The teacher, as 
well as the taught, requires peculiar and personal expedients, 
adapted to individuals rather than to classes ; and very often, we 
conceive, the success of education depends more on these than 
on any correctness of theory, or facility of mechanical detail, 
adapted to the greatest possible number of cases. 

An illustration exactly in point on this subject, is afforded in 
the case of mutual instruction. Some teachers have used this 
method to great advantage, and think it the happiest combina- 
tion of measures which has yet been attempted for facilitating 
the business of instruction ; and others have, after a fair trial, 
rejected it, as unfavourable both to good discipline and to mental 
improvement. This latter case has actually been the result in 
several schools in this city. 
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This, however, is only one of many instances which might be 
brought forward to prove that a careful consideration of differ- 
ential points of circumstance, must always be regarded in edu- 
cation. A system which is found very successful in a given 
country in Europe, may fail, when applied in the United States. 
Let us take, for example, the system of government adpoted in 
the Hazelwood school,* by which the actual discipline is, to a 
great extent, devolved on the scholars themselves, and with much 
practical success. In several cases in which this plan has been 
adopted in this country, it has failed entirely, Its formality has 
generated a contempt for it, which the utmost energy of the 
teacher could not counteract. It has led to a lax state of dis- 
cipline, and produced noisy and disorderly schools. Perhaps, 
the failure has arisen from the error of applying the system 
to schools where there was too large a proportion of very young 
scholars—unfit, therefore, to govern themselves by any systeia 
of rewards and punishments. 

Another instance of European methods of instruction being 
found inapplicable to schools on this side of the Atlantic, oc- 
curs in what has rather unjustly been denominated the Hamilio- 
nian method of teaching languages. The peculiar recommenda- 
tion of this system is, as most of our readers are aware, that 
it imparts language through a familiarity with words, rather 
than a formal knowledge of rules of grammar—virtually teach- 
ing all languages, whether modern or ancient, by colloquial 
methods. This system is no doubt, natural and easy ; and, 
with uncommon vigilance on the part of the teacher, would prob- 
ably be found the most thorough as well as the most expeditious. 
To adopt it, however, the teacher and his scholars, must be fur- 
nished with books adapted to it ; and though several such works 
have been prepared and published in England, they are not to be 
had in this country,—we speak at present of the Latin language. 
An instructer, therefore, can attempt it only with vast labour to 
himself and his pupil, or apply it very superficially. The mer- 
its of this improvement, therefore, cannot be satisfactorily as- 
certained, till books expressly adapted to it shall have been 


* See vol. Ll. p. 257 of this Journal. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


published here, or imported in sufficient numbers to make a 
trial practicable. Books of this description will soon, we hope, 
be accessible to our teachers ; as much success seems to have 
followed the attempts made abroad to introduce this practical 
method of teaching, and, in substance, it has received the ap- 
probation of many of the most eminent writers on education in 
England and other countries of Europe.* ‘Till such aids, how- 
ever, can be commanded, no fair experiment of the system can 
be effected. 

Another point regarding which mistakes have arisen, from a 
hasty adoption of sentiments current in European countries, 
and particularly in English works, is that of classical learning. 
In the colleges and universities of Europe too large a propor- 
tion of time has doubtless been consumed in pursuits purely 
literary : the mind has been highly cultivated in one or a few 
departments, and too much neglected in others. The heads of 
those institutions, themselves, have become conscious of this 
fact ; as the increasing patronage extended to practical and 
useful science plainly shews. Education, to be fully beneficial, 
must be modified by the changes of opinions effected by the 
progress of the mind ; and this law has not, perhaps, been duly 
observed in the plan of most of the higher seminaries of learn- 
ing among us, as well as in most nations of Europe. The 
course of wise reformation, however, would not, we think, ne- 
cessarily suggest the demolition of the venerable fabric of an- 
cient literature. There is great danger, here, of the zeal, which 
degenerates into frenzy, and sweeps away the good and the use- 
ful along with the worthless. The true interests of education, 
and the true interests of society, in this country, at least, where 
classical learning has never yet attained to the same exorbitant 
disproportion as in England, would be benefited more by bring- 
ing up the practical and the useful branches of instruction in all 
seminaries, to the level of literature, than by bringing down the 
latter to the level of the former,—for the poor satisfaction of ap- 
parent conformity or consistency. It is, indeed, to be desired 
that less time comparatively were spent in acquiring the ancient 


* See the successive articles in vol. I], beginning at page 178. 
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languages. But we should look for this, as we do for every 
other change in education, as one which is to come through the 
regular channel of progressive improvement, and not by prema- 
ture or violent measures. The course taken in our own efforts, 
and the intention of several of our articles on this subject, has, 
as we mentioned in the closing Retrospect of last year,* been 
misunderstood. This topic, however, it is unnecessary to re- 
sume. 

In regard to this and all the departments of education just 
mentioned, we would content ourselves with repeating that a 
free discussion of them in our pages, would be highly gratifying 
to us; and, we think, equally so to our readers. Such discus- 
sion we would now earnestly invite ; and the sole reason why 
it has not hitherto appeared, is, that our communications have 
been thus far chiefly of one complexion ; and to furnish a de- 
cent proportion on each side of the question was a thing, there- 
fore, impracticable. 

While on this topic, we beg permission to say a few words on 
the subject of contributions to our work. The peculiar depart- 
ment to which the Journal is restricted, renders it impossible to 
command articles by pecuniary inducements. Experienced 
teachers and parents are those on whom such a work must be 
chiefly dependent for original matter of true value ; and this, we 
think, it is in the power of both these classes of persons to fur- 
nish in various forms. To such contributors, whatever be their 
peculiar views, we shall always feel indebted :—not that we 
think the value of our publication depends on its quantity of 
original matter, as long as there are so many excellent works of 
former times now lying unread and neglected, and so many is- 
suing from the press at home and abroad, which, from various 
causes, have but a limited circulation, or which contain matter de- 
serving more extensive perusal. A judicious observation, how- 
ever, directed to the circumstances and wants of our own com- 
munity, would be a great aid to direct and practical improve- 
ment. For much of such aid we must necessarily be indebted 
to individual interest and effort ;--and do we err in saying 


* See vol. IJ, p. 757. 
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that the nature of our publication is such as gives it a claim on 
some of the leisure moments of most parents and teachers ? 

In adverting to the prospects of another year, we cannot de- 
ny ourselves the encouragement of hoping that a still more ex- 
tensive interest will be taken in the existence of a work devoled exclu- 
sively to education. If rightly conducted, it is not a benefit to 
one class of individuals only, it is connected with the interests of 
the whole community. To this country, emphatically, it is im- 
portant that every aid to the improvement and the dissemination 
of instruction, should meet with generous—at least with ade- 
quate support. Public opinion gives the character to educa- 
tion here, more definitely and surely than in an any other part 
of the world. Some means are needed for the diffusion of cor- 
rect and liberal views of education, in order to keep the mea- 
sure of actual exertion up to the privileges of the people :—not 
only to aid the wider dissemination of knowledge, the multipli- 
cation of schools and other institutions ; but to maintain in 
these the spirit of progress,—to give a living efficacy to all the 
means of education, and to call in more and more of those aids 
to human improvement, which the ceaseless action of the mind 
is continually offering in increasing numbers and power. 

The excellent system of common schools is of little avail with- 
out good teachers and good books. But these we have at pre- 
sent no appropriate means of furnishing to a sufficient extent. 
Improvement, no doubt, is going on, but by no means in pro- 
portion to the need of it ; and as long as we have no established 
seminary to give the teachers of common schools the education 
which they themselves need, this must continue to be the case. 
A work devoted to the sole object of promoting education, ought 
in this state of things, to be useful to parents and school com- 
mittees, as well as teachers, Till some measures more defi- 
nite shall have been adopted, would not the necessary portion 
of public money be usefully expended, by every school commit- 
tee, in providing themselves with such a work ? 

Those of our readers who have perused our past volumes, 
are sufficiently aware that a considerable number of our pages 


has always been assigued to domestic and parental education. 
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This is a subject which would seem to admit with peculiar ad- 
vantage of the aid arising from occasional reading. In this de- 
partment, we have endeavoured to furnish, every month, some 
important principles as expressed by the most esteemed writers 
of our own and of former times. The articles under this head, 
if selected from the body of the Journal,- would now form a 
volume composed of some of the happiest thoughts of eminent 
minds on this important subject. The interest expressed by 
some of our readers in this branch of our exertions, has con- 
vinced us that our efforts have not been altogether useless. 
But the actual condition of our subscription list, encouraging 
as it is for the present stage of our progress, would indicate 
but a very partial attention on the part of parents to the assist- 
ance derived from such sources as we have mentioned. That 
parents should enter with interest and intelligence into the sub- 
ject of education, is the only good ground for the expectation of 
general and effectual improvement in any of its departments. 

In the plan and arrangement of the Journal no important change, 
as far as we can judge, is required. The miscellaneous articles 
and the intelligence will continue much as hitherto, but will, it is 
hoped, be found still more useful and interesting from the in- 
creasing supply of valuable matter from foreign publications. 
As intimated in No. 23, we intend to present to our readers the 
best selection we can make from the most recent and interest- 
ing publications from France and Germany, as well as from 
England ; arrangements having been made for the regular re- 
ception of periodical and other works on education, from these 
countries. 

The reviews contained in the Journal, will differ from former 
articles of this kind, chiefly in possessing more of a direct refer- 
ence to the works reviewed. They will be more analytical in 
their character, and consist more in extracts ; as the influence 
of reviews restricted to the expression of personal opinion, is, 
we think, a doubtful thing in works of any kind. A fair analy- 
sis of works, with occasional extracts from them, would, per- 
haps, be more just to authors and more useful to teachers. 

In our notices of school books and of books for children,— 
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since this class of publications eonsists principally of tales or 
stories, from which it is difficult to give specimens,—we must 
pursue our former course of attempting a brief and general 
character of such works, seiecting those which appear best 
adapted to promote improvement. 

As for books of a bad tendency, or those got up merely for 
the purpose of being sold, we have neither time, nor disposition, 
nor space in our pages, to devote to them. We shall still act, 
in this respect, on the principle of selection; deeming it of 
more importance to bring forward one work written with accu- 
racy of thought and expression, and breathing a good intention, 
than to hold up to censure scores of volumes, bespeaking igno- 
rance and pretension, and carrying, perhaps, their own sen- 
tence of condemnation, in their bad grammar and worse printing. 


FRENCH SOCIETY FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


[The following article from the Journal d’ Education, No. 5, 
Feb. 1816, gives the first Annual Report submitted to the above 
society. The report is interesting chiefly as a record of the 
progress of philanthropic effort for the dissemination of instruc- 
tion among the body of the French people. Schools for young 
children had been previously few, and not well conducted ; and 
the exertions of the society had been attended with extensive 
success. 

Societies formed, like that in France, on the principle of 
charities, and designed to extend the blessings of education to a 
population otherwise destitute of it, are, it is true, unnecessary 
in this country. But it is not less true that a society for the 
improvement of education in the United States, would afford 
much valuable aid to improvement in all our literary institutions, 
by furnishing means and resources which the most diligent ex- 
ertions of individuals could never command. | 

Report of the labours of the Society of Paris for elementary in- 
struction, during the last six months of 1815,—made to the general 
meeling of the 10th of January, 1816. By M. le Comte Alex. de 
Laborde, General Secretary. 

The session was opened at seven o’clock. A numerous as- 
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sembly, composed of the most distinguished members of the so- 
ciety, and several ladies who make a part of *t, were present at 
this general meeting of the subscribers, the. first since the foun- 
dation of the society. 

M. le baron de Gerando occupied the chair. The presi- 
dent offered from the Society for British Schools six copies of 
the report made to this society upon the labors of the last six 
months. 

The order of the day called upon the general secretary to 
make a report of the labours of the society during the last six 
months of 1815. The Count de Laborde spoke, and expressed 
himself as follows : 

Gentlemen, you have all visited this ancient church, lately 
filled with arms and instruments of warfare, now consecrated to 
charity and beneficence. You have here seen those intelligent 
and docile children, instructing each other, governing them- 
selves, communicating to each other the lessons of morality, the 
precepts of faith, and the useful knowledge of society. Attract- 
ed by this new interest, numerous spectators usually animate 
this scene. Here, are young teachers who come to study the 
system that they may carry it into the country. Here, noble 
friends of humanity, whose riches are the patrimony of the poor, 
observe silently this new benefit which they already long to dif- 
fuse. Farther on, ‘ Brothers of the Christian Schools,’ and ‘ Sis- 
ters of Saint Joseph,’ are consulting the professors upon the 
means of introducing this change into their houses, and thus 
doubling the number of their pupils and their good works. In 
short, strangers traverse the hall and applaud the success of this 
rising institution, remembering that, some months before, they 
saw our compatriots feeling the same sentiment among them. 
During this time the children, affected by the interest they in- 
spire, but attentive to the lesson which they are learning, already 
feel in their hearts that self respect, that love of goodness which 
will not abandon them through life. What joy beams from their 
countenances at the least reward! what profound grief over- 
whelms them at the least punishment! Well, gentlemen, this 
touching spectacle, this happy institution is your work : it has 
been the aim of your society, the new progress and happy re- 
sults of which, each year will bring you tidings. 

It is a great social work that you have undertaken, gentle- 
men, that of giving to a whole people a moral and religious ed- 
ucation, that of sharing with the poor the means of cultivation 
that may draw them from painful situations, and the means of 

VOL. Itl.——No. I. 2 
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virtue which may aid them in supporting these with resignation ; 
for where would resignation be, without instruction to enlighten, 
morality to direct, and religion to support and console? This 
plan appears immense, when we contemplate solely its advan- 
tages or its difficulties ; but it soon seems of more easy accom- 
plishment, when we have traversed the route which may lead to 
it; when we become acquainted with that excell,.-t system, 
which condenses time, diminishes expense, enlivens stu:'», and 
removes difficulties ; a system of which we can p -’ on- 
test the benefit or avert the progress. I shall nm re, 
gentlemen, into the development of a system with wincn you 
are acquainted ; I shall confine myself to reminding you thet it 
consists chiefly in the instruction of children by one another; 
that is to say, by a small number of the most skilful among them, 
and who fill the office of tutor to their companions, under the 
superintendence of a single teacher. From thence arise to 
children those serious and gentle relations which already trans- 
port them into society, develop their faculties, enlighten their 
minds, excite their emulation, and teach them early justice to 
one another, the rights of authority and consequently the duties 
of obedience. 

This ingenious mechanism is not a doctrine, is not a science ; 
but a powerful means, applicable to all sciences and to all doc- 
trines. Invented in France, but carried to perfection among 
our neighbours, it has just been brought back to France, there 
to be perfected in itsturn. The good effects which it already 
produces are owing chiefly to the formation of your society, 
which has rapidly increased, and which includes now the best 
informed and most distinguished characters of the capital. 

To arrange with order the labours of this year, I shall divide 
them into two distinct classes, under the name of wlernal labours, 
or labours on committees ; and external labours, or labours in the 
schools. The former are so many private boards, composed of 
zealous and well informed men, who prepare questions and dis- 
cuss them, before they are submitted to the assemblies of the 
council. The latter are so many organized establishments, 
which act and practise upon the system, and receive impulses 
and life from the former. A rapid glance at these different la- 
bours will prove to you, gentlemen, that those whom you have 
charged with them have been worthy of your confidence, and 
have, perhaps, even surpassed your hopes. 


Internal labours, or labours on Committees. 
According to the terms of your Regulations, there should 
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have been five committees in the council of administration ; but 
before they had commenced their fuactions, there existed a 
head committee, chosen from among you, and fermed at the 
very period of your first meetings. This committee, placed 
near the administration, has been a very useful medium between 
you and authority, to support you with its power, and to en- 
lighten this power by your knowledge. Having at its disposal 
some means of money and influence, it employed them immedi- 
ately in founding the first elementary school, in sending to 
London for the excellent professor who directs it, in composing 
nearly a hundred tables, and, in a word, in presenting a pattern 
of the plan, that all might be able to judge of its advantages. 
This committee is presided over by the Count de Chabrol, 
prefect of the Seine, and to whom we owe so many thanks, 
This magistrate, appreciating the importance of your institution, 
made it known to the minister of the interior, and has received 
. from him authority to second it with all his efforts. The labours 
which he superintends are in a direction parallel and relative to 
the operations of the society. The preface informs us of the 
resolutions he takes, and the measures which he thinks it his 
duty to adopt ; and the society gives him a regular account of 
the offers it receives, the demands which are made upon it, and 
the improvements which it projects. Happy concurrence of 
power and zeal, action and thought, labours and sacrifices, direct- 
ed towards a common end and for a general good ! 

It was no easy task, gentlemen, to translate into our language, 
to subject to the rules of our orthography and our grammar, a 
plan of instruction new as a whole and in its details ; and above 
all, with the intention of not following servilely either of the two 
methods in use in England, those of Bell and Lancaster, but of 
taking from each what should seem preferable, and even of 
carrying them both to perfection. To succeed in this under- 
taking, a strong inclination and entire devotion have been ne- 
cessary in those who have given themselves up to the task. 
Our schools present, now, the union of these two methods car- 
ried to perfection. The classifications and movements resem- 
ble the schools of Lancaster, with not so many exterior signs, 
punishments and rewards, and gymnastic exercises. The les- 
sons, especially in arithmetic, have more analogy with the 
method, of Bell, to which we have added successively some of 
the inventions of Pestalozzi, the Abbe Gauthier, the Count de 
Lasteyrie and Choron, after having perfected the primer, and 
having rendered it more methodical for reading, by founding it 
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upon natural analogy, have endeavoured to establish models of 
a running handwriting, which joins to beauty of form the advan- 
tage of easy execution, and which being taken from engraved 
copies, might become a national 

Indeed, gentlemen, is it not proper, at the period when all 
children are going to learn to write, to endeavour to make their 
handwriting nearly uniform, if not absolutely similar ? This 
custom would put an end to the disparities and disorder which 
prevail in the handwriting of the inferior classes in France. 
You may already observe, upon the slates submitted to your 
inspection, that the characters are of a simpler form, and more 
easily read. They have also. been employed for some time in 
correcting and completing the tables which are used in the 
classes, and in supplying the want of an elementary work suffi- 
ciently perfect to be adopted in all the schools. Upon the sug- 
gestion of one of our colleagues, a prize is to be founded by 
the society for the best work of this kind, a work which is ab- 
solutely wanting in our ‘anguage, and which does not exist 
very complete in any other. 

The method once established, it was necessary to begin to 
instruct a certain number of professors, who might be able im- 
mediately. to direct the schools which were forming, and to be 
sent into the departments. It was necessary to provide, at the 
same time, means of instruction for persons who should come 
to study the system ; and to this your council has paid most 
particular attention. Several members, who succeed each other 
in this function, are charged with examining the certificates for 
capacity and good conduct, presented by those who desire to 
be instructed in the new method. When this examination is 
satisfactory, thé candidates are admitted to the existing schools, 
and to pursue a particular course which M. Martin has estab- 
lished in his own house, with a degree of disinterestedness and 
zeal above all praise. However moderate may be the regula- 
tions imposed upon the teachers who are called upon to govern 
the new schools, we remark a great variety of sentiments among 
those who present themselves to be so employed. The course 
of M. Martin is already of twelve masters and fifteen mistresses, 
all persons capable, or who will very soon be capable of directing 
a school with perfect success. The professors in pursuance of 
this system, will no longer have any of the painful functions of 
their situation. All the movements of instruction, all the minute, 
disagreeable, and servile part, is performed by the children them- 
selves ; and the master is rather an administrator, a superintend- 
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ent, a regent over the classes. A crowd of little fellow-labourers 
spare him the pain of his labours, yet allow him all the merit of 
their success ; a happy combination, which, as far as we have 
had an opportunity of observing, makes labour a sport, science 
an exercise, and authority a reward, 

The Duke de Raguse, who, since the origin of our institu- 
tion, has felt its advantages, having conceived the noble project 
of founding, at his own expense, a school according to the new 
method, in the principal place in his dominions, near Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, has just sent M. Henart, a teacher in that city, to 
learn the method. 

Whatever zeal a great number of young people may manifest 
for this excellent mode of instruction, it must be confessed that 
there exists, among old teachers, a kind of distrust, fear, and 
coldness toward our schools, which does not appear to me well 
considered. The most part imagine that the method tends to 
diminish their importance, and especially their number. This 
is an error ; the new method does not tend to diminish the num- 
ber of teachers, but to increase the number of pupils. If teach- 
ers wish to adopt these simple and economical means themselves, 
(and they will find every facility to learn the method in our 
schools,) they may increase their revenues much. Our aim is 
not to change existing institutions, but to improve them. We do 
not pretend to compose a science, but to propagate a mechan- 
ism, an instrument for the intellectual faculties applicable to all 
sciences. 

One of the most trying functions, gentlemen, has been to seek 
and dispose of places for the new schools ; and we cannot ren- 
der too many thanks for the zeal which M. Jomard has display- 
ed, since the origin of this institution, in this difficult employment. 
Charged by the prefect with this labour, he has given himself 
entirely up to it, and the fruit of the steps he has taken has been 
the complete organization of four schools, and preparations for 
twelve others, which will be established this very year, in the 
different districts of Paris. One of the advantages, but also one 
of the difficulties of the new system, is to give to the children 
much more space than in the old schools. In the latter the chil- 
dren are crowded upon each other round the walls, while the 
middle is left free. With this arrangement the eyes of the 
master can never overlook them all at once ; and while study is 
going on on one side, dissipation and disorder often prevail on 
the other. The first provision for a schol, according to Bell 
and Lancaster, should be a large oblong space, well aired and 
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well lighted, where the benches, placed in an amphitheatre, may 
permit all the motions of the scholars to be inspected. Such 
halls are most commonly found in old religious edifices, most of 
which were destroyed during the revolution, or have received a 
new destination. The prefect of the Seine has drawn up a list 
of several of these situations in each district ; and he will em- 
ploy himself in rendering them disposable for the foundation of 
new schools, in proportion as funds shall be made for them, 
whether by the city of Paris, or by corporations, or generous 
individuals. The most important of all, and that which ought to 
fix the attention of the society, is a central school, which the 
prefect has a project for establishing within the compass of the 
Petits-Peres, near the Palais-Royal, or in the Halle aux draps. 
This school will contain five hundred boys in one room, and 
five hundred girls in another ; and will present, in the centre of 
the capital, in the quarters of luxury and frivolity, the most per- 
fect model of a moral and religious education. 

You have thought, gentlemen, that, if it was important to 
found primary schools in the capital, it was not less so to diffuse 
this benefit in the departments ; to call upon all those who in- 
terest themselves in the progress of civilization to concur in 
your beneficent views, to propagate and put in practice the new 
methods of instruction. 

It is to attain this end that you have decreed that a Journal 
of Education should be published, the compiling of which 
should be superintended by a fifth committee ; and the materials 
for which should be chiefly furnished by the society. Three 
numbers of this Journal have already appeared ; and we may 
already predict the degree of interest and usefulness which this 
work will have, when establishments upon the new system shall 
be multiplied in France ; it will.then be a sort of archives, a re- 
pertory of all the progress which education will make, and of 
the happy effects which it will not fail to produce upon the man- 
ners and principles of the rising generation. This useful un- 
dertaking will not, however, be burdensome to the society ; 
since a zealous and intelligent bookseller has been found, who 
undertakes to support the expenses of it, and even to divide 
the profits, if he reap any, with the society. 

However, gentlemen, this bookseller would not be able, at 
first, to cover the expenses of publication, if a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers could not be found in the society itself ; and 
it is upon your zeal that we call to second a means so important 
to the success of the institution. 
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The first numbers of this journal have begun by making 
known to you the names, and an abridgment of the lives, of 
respectable persons who have been chosen as foreign associates, 
and who, for the most part, have testified their satisfaction in 
uniting in our intentions and seconding our labours. Since 
this epoch several other new associates, equally well recom- 
mended, have been admitted; and among others M. de Kriv- 
tzof, a colonel in the Russian service, who diligently attends 
our sessions, and who has prolonged his stay in Paris, to be bet- 
ter able to study and make known the system in his own coun- 
try. 

A committee is charged with the composition of a practical 
manual, to serve as a guide to the founders of new schools, and 
to the masters they shall employ. Since the first establishment 
of the system in France, the need has been felt of a work 
from which a school might be formed, without even the neces- 
sity of a teacher who had studied the mode of instruction. 
This work is already far advanced, and may appear towards the 
end of the winter. It will be composed of a general exposition 
of the theory, and a table of the separate labour of each class. 
To each of its divisions will be joined small cuts which will 
point out more clearly the respective places of the monitors and 
pupils, and will give an idea of the principal gymnastic move- 
ments. Your committee has thought that this work should not 
be voluminous, that it may be within reach of all circumstances ; 
and that it should be clear and precise, to be within the com- 
prehension of all capacities. 

Among the internal labours of the society, we ought to num- 
ber the periodical meetings of your council and administration, 
the communications which it has received, or the memorials 
which have been read at the sessions. Permit me, gentlemen, to 
place here the name of our worthy president : custom may, 
perhaps, oppose it, but his labours and his services excuse me 
for doing it. You have ali read with lively interest his excel- 
lent report upon the new methods, and that which precedes the 
organization of our society. You have no less admired his 
instructions upon the means of forming masters, and adapting 
the methods to schools already established. It is to him, also, 
that we owe the draught of the elementary work for which the 
society proposes founding a prize ; a draught which is, in itself, 
an entire work. But these labours are nothing in comparison 
with steps he has taken and efforts which he must have made to 
throw light upon the aim and the advantages of our institution, 
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to ensure its success. This account of its success will be more 
satisfactory to his heart, than the praises which would wound his 
modesty. 

Most of the sessions have been distinguished by interesting 
communications, or useful discussions. I regret not being able 
to point them all out, and even being obliged to confine myself 
to a simple abstract of principles. 

In one of the first sessions, the secretary general made 
known to the society, the zeal of the Duchess of Duras in as- 
sisting his labours. This lady, more distinguished by her char- 
acter than by her rank, did not confine herself to contributing 
to the expenses of the establishment of our first school; she 
founded another entirely at her own expense, in her own house. 
We shall speak of it in the second part of this report. In the 
following session, the secretary general made known to the 
council the generous offer of M. Louis Grefuhle to establish at 
his own expense, and to maintain a school in the place which 
might be assigned for it. The council has manifested how 
much it was touched with this noble proceeding. Since that 
time M. Grefuhle has himself inspected all the quarter of the 
Chaussée-d’Antin, where he lives, without being able to meet 
with a convenient place ; but the society will learn with plea- 
sure that the prefect of the Seine destines for it the edifice 
which is to be constructed in the Court des Petits-Peres, and 
which will serve as a model to the institution. 

May such examples be followed, gentlemen, and we shall 
soon have the pleasure of seeing our labours and our useful- 
ness, confined to composing eulogies or thanks. 

In the session of the 9th of August, M. Jullien made a re- 
port upon the method of Pestalozzi, and the analogy which it 
has in several points with those of Bell and Lancaster. 

In the same session M. Amoros read a very interesting me- 
morial upon this same method of Pestalozzi, and upon the suc- 
cess which it has had in Spain. 

M. Basset read a scheme of moral elementary instruction. 
Colonel Stanhope, deputy from the Society of Education in 
London to our society, presented himself at the session of the 
22d of August, to assist in our labours, and to inform us of the 
satisfaction felt in England at the success of our efforts. The 
proces verbal of the meeting of the 3d June, shows what a deep 
interest the British committee always takes in our labours ; that 
of the second meeting, held in November, and which the Duke 
of Kent has been pleased to send to each member of your coun- 
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cil, contains still more flattering praises. The meeting in that 
session, voted thanks to our society ; and it was very gratify- 
ing, gentlemen, to some of our countrymen who were present, 
to see that union of generous and enlightened men, so lately 
our enemies, all rise spontaneously to render homage to the ef- 
forts of our rising institution, and unite with us in our efforts 
for the good of our fellow beings. The Duke of Kent’s speech 
contains this remarkable passage concerning us: ‘ May these 
efforts of the Brench, be the prelude to harmonious sentiments 
and right understanding between the two countries, and for ever 
prevent the return of wars so prejudicial to both!’ These 
words from the son of a venerable king are worthy of being 
heard by the subjects of an enlightened monarch, Indeed, 
gentlemen, if any thing can destroy among men these national 
hostilities, these prohibitory systems, these sad effects of com- 
mercial rivalries, is it not a greater diffusion of knowledge, a 
general education which may enlighten individuals and nations, 
upon their true interests, which are never found in the midst of 
conquests and devastations ? A little industry among a people 
makes them devise war either to obtain or avoid monopoly : 
much industry leads them back to peace, as the only means of 
exchange and consumption. 

In the session of the 18th of October, the Abbé Gaulthier, 
that faithful friend of children, and their distinguished guide, 
paid his respects to the society by presenting them with some 
new examples of hand-writing which he procured abroad. 

In the session of the 13th of November, M. Bally zave an 
account of the proceedings of Professor Daubenton for teaching 
children to read with more facility. 

The extract from a letter of the superior of the convent of 
the Ursulines de Tours, communicated by the Duchess de Du- 
ras, at the same session, proves that the public education of 
children in Franche-Comté, since the year 1606, had much ana- 
logy with the new method. Some very interesting documents 
furnished by M. Philpin de Percey in relation to the institution 
of the Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes established at Langres, afford 
similar instances; and we are happy to seize this opportunity to 
render homage to that respectable order which we call upon 
most earnestly to join us; the adoption of our method would be 
putting the finishing stroke to theirs, and would acquire for them 
a new title to public gratitude. 

In the session of the 13th of December, a member made a 
report concerning those children who are abandoned in conse- 
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quence of the disgrace of their parents, and who, not having 
participated in their crimes, have yet been sharers in their pun- 
ishment.—T aking this opportunity, the chevalier Cadet de Gas- 
sicourt would fix the attention of the society upon another class 
of children, placed in greater danger to themselves and to soci- 
ety ; children condemned for thefts or other crimes, to tempo- 
rary confinement. The picture which the reporter draws of the 
vices and habits of these children inspires us with horror ; and 
yet it is not exaggerated. We have visited those gloomy 
abodes, those dens of corruption, and we have been terrified by 
the degradation that reigns there. Two hundred of these chil- 
dren are mingled with criminal adults, who encourage them and 
teach them the theory of theft, as composedly as we profess 
sciences in our academies, Many among them have been ¢on- 
victed two or three times ; there are some who have committed 
assassinations and the murder of parents ; very few know how 
to read and write, but almost all know perfectly the different de- 
grees of penalties pronounced by the code for the offences 
committed by minors. The prisons for girls offer the same pic- 
ture ; and it is not uncommon to see children of nine or ten 
years of age among the unfortunate females, who are shut up 
by the police every day. Let us implore the authorities, gen- 
tlemen, to separate these children as soon as possible, from the 
contagious air which surrounds them ; to remove them from the 
veterans of crime who are achieving their corruption. There 
are still means to bring them back to virtuous sentiments : let 
us not despair of an age so tender. Already the prefect of the 
police is busying himself in finding an edifice to confine them in 
distinct prisons ; one destined for girls, the other for boys. He 
has chosen an ecclesiastic to instruct them ; but this measure 
would be only a palliative, if we do not destroy in these children 
the principles of ignorance and idleness, which ever lead them 
back to evil. It is only by diverting their attention by new 
ideas, and by making known to them new pleasures, that we 
can give them new principles. The habit of goodness is con- 
tracted as easily as the habit of evil is acquired. Your council, 
then, has thought that one of the most useful labours which the 
society could undertake, during the present year, would be to 
establish a school in the new prison for these children. It has 
named a committee charged with taking observations upon this 
subject ; and your committee of funds intend to propose to you 
to consecrate a sum of money to this purpose. We shall have, 
to manage this undertaking, oné of our colleagues, who con- 
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ceived the first idea of it, and. whose name has appeared for the 
last forty years at the head of all useful institutions and all be- 
nevolent establishments. The Duke de la Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court developed a long time since the plan of a new system of 
labour and discipline for the prisons. He has been authorized 
to make the attempt by a royal ordinance of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1814 ; and the new method of instruction which he pro- 
poses to introduce there, will second in a powerful manner, his 
zeal and his knowledge. 

The proposition of a member to examine the utility of intro- 
ducing into schools those elements of drawing that are interesting 
to workmen, and some notion of music, as is the custom in sev- 
eral schools in Germany, has given the Society an excellent me- 
morial from M. le Général de la Harpe ; a memorial which we 
regret not being able to present entire. This worthy philan- 
thropist proposes to limit instruction in our schools to simple 
and useful knowledge ; that is to say, to knowing how to read, 
write, and count, as indispensable to men for the direction of 
their affairs, and the preservation of their memories, He per- 
suades us not to justify, by higher pretensions, the inquietude 
which would not fail to be manifested about the kind of education 
which we desire to give to the people. We all, I think, share 
in this opinion. Far from us, indeed, gentlemen, be the wish 
to inspire these children with the ambition that too elevated know- 
ledge gives. Far be it from us to seek to remove from their 
situation those whom we desire to attach more strongly to their 
prince and their country. Our wishes, on the contrary, are that 
they may take more pleasure in their situation, by knowing 
their duty better ; that they may support their destiny with more 
fortitude, by feeling within themselves more means of amelio- 
rating it. We seek to develope their understandings only to 
speak more surely to their hearts, to strike their reason more 
vividly, to secure their happiness more promptly. 


PARISH SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 


[Owing to the length of this article, in ‘the form in which it 
occurs in the Edinburgh Review, and the urgency of other mat- 
ter in our own pages, to present it entire in one No. was found 
impossible. The interesting nature of the subject itself, and 
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the importance of the matter contained in the present article, 
even when read separately, seemed to require a place for it in 
the Journal ; thouga at the risk of being less intelligible to those 
of our readers who may not have perused it in its original place, 
or who may not have an opportunity of reading it in connexion 
with the extracts in our last number. | 


The existing condition and prospects of our parish schools 
may be judged of by two simple facts. 1st, Although there was 
formerly no written rule prescribing the branches of knowledge 
which the masters should be capable of teaching, yet, in point 
of fact, from the understood necessity of their situation, all of 
them were qualified to keep up the general education required 
for the whole middle rank of the community ; and, in particular, 
no one could pretend to act as a parochial schoolmaster, without 
knowing Latin, and generally Greek too. This was positively 
enjoined by the Church courts ; and in the year 1774, a propos- 
ed teacher was objected to before the General Assembly by the 
parishioners, on the single ground of his ignorance of the Ro- 
man language. The author of the “ Statement of the Experience,” 
says, very justly, that “‘ When this ceases to be a valid objection 
in all cases, the parochial schools will no longer answer their 
original design.’”’ Now, although the general fitness of our school- 
masters be undoubted, we appeal to every one acquainted with 
the fact, whether there has not, of late years, been an increas- 
ed difficulty of getting right men to take the situation, and 
whether, as an example of their declension, several subjects, 
formerly familiar, and, in particular, Latin, be not gradually dis- 
appearing from our schools, 2dly, A parish schoolmaster is nat- 
urally so much engrossed with the proper dignity and respecta- 
bility of his peculiar business, that his voluntarily engaging in any 
other avocation, is conclusive evidence that his official emolu- 
ments are too small. . Yet it is notorious, that they are often 
absolutely obliged to combine their office of schoolmaster with 
other most unworthy occupations. It is recorded that, in one 
case, the public teacher kept a shop ; that in another, he was an 
auctioneer, Their being land-measurers is not uncommon ; and 
the author of the ‘‘ Statement of the Experience,” after mentioning 
that one of them had practised as a country attorney, says, that 
in one place where the salary had been divided, “ and the teach- 
ers were in a parity of wretchedness, we found one of the 
masters, a meritorious man in the habit, during every school va- 
cation, of hiring himself as a day-labourer in a harvest field, to 
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eke out the slender emoluments which kept himself, a wife, and 
children, in possession of the bare necessaries of life. The ed- 
ucation of mere letters, which is effected by the hedge schools 
of Ireland, may be secured by such men ; but moral influence 
they can have none.” 

How can we wonder at their being sometimes found in these 
disreputable employments, when we reflect that there are hun- 
dreds of them whose whole emoluments are positively less than that 
of menial servants and artisans? A labourer, who has regularly 
half-a-crown a day, is better paid than the average of our parochial 
teachers, Yet these are the men who are not only expected, 
but required, to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic—who, 
in addition to this, do in a great majority of instances, teach, 
and ought alwaysto be able toteach Latin and geography ; and 
who besides these often teach the elements of Greek, French, 
and mathematics. It is mortifying to see from these returns, 
that all these branches of education are actually taught at this 
moment, by persons whose whole emoluments do not amount 
to £25 a year. 

It is not, however, by merely looking at sums, that we can 
ever determine the adequacy or inadequacy of official pay at 
different periods. Little satisfaction, for example, would be got, 
with reference to this question, by ascertaining, on the nicest 
principles of value, the exact proportion which £11, Qs. 3d., the 
highest salary in 1696, bears to 22, 4s. 5d. the highest in 
1827. The only practical method of adjusting the comparative 
condition of public officers in different times, is to view them re- 
lalively to the rest of the community at each period. Now the 
station held by a parish schoolmaster formerly is perfectly well 
known. There was not a greater man in the parish except the 
minister. Indeed, he was not much inferior, in point of emolu- 
ment to the minister—whose income, in 1696, was probably not, 
upon an average, £30—and not at all in mental acquirements. 
In the year 1706, the General Assembly passed an act, recom- 
mending those who had the appointmentof schoolmasters, “ to 
prefer men who hate passed their course at college or universities.” 
The fact, that men who had done so, were willing to undertake 
the duties of the parish school, is a sufficient mark of the sta- 
tion which a schoolmaster then occupied. Every class in the 
community has since made a. start upward, of which our fore- 
fathers never dreamt, and which, if they were to return, would 
make them not know their own country. One of the first things 
they would look for, would be the schoolmaster ; and, instead 
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of finding him nearly at the head of every thing in the parish, they 
would be surprised to discover him far below the level of the 
average. They would find that, while the tenantry, the smaller 
merchants, manufacturers, and even the menials, had all ad- 
vanced greatly, the public teacher had rather fallen lower. And 
they would lament this the more, when it was explained that 
their poverty was aggravated by the decay of many of the moral 
circumstances to which the schoolmaster once owed a great 
part of his respectability. The ancient reverence for those who 
kept the lamp of knowledge, has necessarily declined, according 
as its light has been divided among a greater number of hands. 
The respectability imparted to the school, by its being presided 
over by one who was qualified, and probably destined, to fill the 
church, is nearly at an end. And the increase of the popula- 
tion, while the number of teachers has remained stationary, has 
enabled whole districts and generations to grow up without any 
acquaintance with this part of our system, Our schoolmasters 
are still a singularly meritorious class of persons ; far more 
learned than was to have been expected from the reward their 
learning meets with ; faithful to their trust ; of unimpeachable 
personal respectability ; and perfectly worthy of being relied 
upon as the guardians of youthful knowledge and morality. No 
such public officers were ever obtained for the service of any 
country, for such remuneration. It is the highest evidence of 
their worth, as well as of the lingering respect. which still at- 
taches to their situation, that thefehave gone on so long in the 
silent and assiduous discharge of their duties,—honoured by the 
notice of the legislature only once in a hundred and thirty years,— 
while society has been moving past them, and ail other public 
functionaries have been enabled to keep pace with it. They 
are declining unquestionably ; but not nearly so much as might 
have been expected ; and their declension is exactly the reason 
why their influence should be maintained, by increasing the pe- 
cuniary reward of their services, in proportion as other supports 
have been taken from them by the change of manners. It is 
most distressing to be obliged to contrast the personal decline of 
these men with that universal improvement of which they have 
been the chief causes. 

Some are afraid of raising their salaries too high, because 
this may render them independent of their fees, and, of course, 
careless of their schools. There can be no doubt of the sound- 
ness of this principle, whether as applied to them or to any 
other man. But it is utterly preposterous to apply it to these 
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parish teachers, who are not within many degrees of the line 
where the laziness arising from wealth is likely to begin. 
.Twenty-two pounds sterling, we may rely on it, will not make 
even a Scotch schoolmaster too comfortable to work. And he 
can never get more than this without actually working ; and he © 
gets the excess exactly in proportion as he does work. But the 
hardship which we feel for, is, that in spite of all his working, 
he cannot make much more than these twenty-two pounds, or so 
much. Where his school is necessarily poor, he ought to be de- 
cently paid, otherwise no properly qualified person will take the 
place, and education will gradually get despised ; and he ought 
to be well paid where it is rich, because it can only have become 
so, by his being an assiduous and able teacher. There is a 
point, no doubt, at-which this must stop ; but we have not come 
so near it yet as to make it worth while to keep it in view. The 
author of the “ Statement and Representation,” (whom we under- 
stand to be another respectable clergymen,) has proposed a 
remedy for this case, however, when it shall occur. The ob- 
ject of his representation is to suggest and explain a mode of 
making the salary above a certain sum, be in proportion to the 
quantity of scholars above a certain number,—which propor- 
tions are to be fixed according to an actual examination of the 
population and other circumstances of each parish. This is all 
quite right in principle, and is very well explained ; but it ap- 
pears too complicated to be practicable, and it provides for an 
evil of which there is no prospect. The fear that the Scotch 
parochial schoolmasters may get corrupted by excess of pay, is 
the most premature of all fears. 

In erecting its own schools, the General Assembly, which 
has administered the funds intrusted to its care with singular 
judgment and economy, has felt itself unable to secure proper 
teachers, except by giving them belter appointments than are to 
found in the establishment in the same places. Nevertheless, it 
has been surmised, but we cannot believe, that there is a desire 
to reject them all. It is said, (but the thing is incredible,) that 
there are some who do not see the propriety either of multiply- 
ing schools, or of elevating those that exist—who think that 
schoolmasters should be subjected to more summary justice than 
is found safe for any body else—that the second teacher, where 
there are two in a parish, ought to be left in nearly his present 
state of wretchedness ;—that even the first ought not to get 
above a mite more than he has; and that, lest he should be- 
come slothful, from excess of worldly comfort, the habitation of 
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him and his family should be rigidly restricted to two places to 
be called apartments,—one of which may be used as a kitchen, 
if he shall be so unreasonable as to have such a thing. This 
project, it is perfectly plain, cannot be defended as right in itself. 
All that will be said in behalf of it is, that it is necessary to be 
shabby towards the schoolmasters, from mercy to the landown- 
ers. But really, though we have all due tenderness for those 
unfortunate people who are oppressed by the possession of 
large estates, we cannot conceive how, even in their desperate 
circumstances, such a sum as #10 a year, scattered over a 
whole parish, can be talked of as a serious obstacle to a great 
national improvement like this. These gentlemen ought to re- 
collect when they complain of paying for the schoolmaster, that 
it isthey, beyond any other class of the community, who reap a 
direct patrimonial advantage from the orderly habits which are 
the results of parochial education. They gain in one year, by 
the absence of the poor’s rates,—from which they are more 
protected by a respectsble schoolmaster than by any thing else, 
—far more than the additional salary would amount to in twen- 
ty. But, whoever pays them, the masters ought to be adequate- 
ly paid ; and if the heritors,—on whom this burden has hitherto 
fallen, and who, in return for it, enjoy the privilege of electing 
them, and of regulating the schools, cannot or will not contri- 
bute more, the public at large, which has a material interest in 
the education of its youth, ought clearly to be called upon, 
There is a direct precedent for this, in the recent augmentation 
of the small stipends of thé Scotch clergy out of the public 
funds. The parochial schoolmasters are a part of our civil and 
ecclesiastical establishment ; and so essential a part, that the 
clergy have ever been the first to acknowledge that, without 
them, the labours of the minister would be comparatively vain. 
The same views, therefore, that operated in favour of the cler- 
gyman ought to operate in favour of the teacher; with this 
mighty difference, however, that a small sum will go much far- 
ther in the latter case than it could have done in the former. 
After all, however, there is only one wise course to follow in 
this matter ;—which is to appoint a commission, consisting of a 
small number of persons, to investigate and report on the gen- 
eral state of education in Scotland. For, notwithstanding all 
the returns that have been obtained, and all the hypothetical 
computations by which they have been attempted to be mended, 
the full and exact truth has not, even yet, been nearly brought 
out. It is commonly supposed that it is necessary to be in a 
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hurry, because the Act of 1803 expires in 1828. But this isa 
mistake. The statute contains a provision for a periodical ad- 
justment of salaries at the end of each twenty-five years ; and, 
therefore, one of these must be made in 1828. But, instead of 
expiring then, the Act goes on forever. It may either be al- 
lowed to take its course, therefore, or things may be kept as 
they are for one year or two longer ; but in no view is there the 
slightest apology for legislating rashly, because it is necessary 
to legislate rapidly. And, moreover, without being in a hurry 
at all, commissioners have ample time to investigate the whole 
facts, long before the expiration of the first period of twenty-five 
years, from the 11th of June 1803. There is much more to be 
done by such a commission, than merely to fix the proper sala- 
ries to be paid to the teachers. There is nothing in the internal 
economy or future prospects of Scotland more interesting than 
the general state of education, with reference not merely to the 
parochial schools, but to all the institutions of the country. The 
very existence of the commission for reforming our colleges, is 
of itself a reason for appointing another to investigate the con- 
dition of inferior seminaries. That commission can make no 
substantial change in the junior classes of the universities, par- 
ticularly in the classical departments, without instantly affecting 
the higher schools, which, in their turn, must affect the lower. 
It is to be hoped that all of them will be called upon to improve 
themselves. Hence, in every view, our parochial schools are 
on the verge of a great change, one way or another. If they 
be left behind the age they will be ruined. But it is only a full 
and authoritative inquiry that can ascertain whether, in relation 
to what is around them, their progress is upwards or downwards. 
The condition of education in our large towns, to which the sys- 
tem of country parishes has not been as yet applied, is partic- 
ularly worthy of investigation; especially, considering the in- 
creasing growth, and the peculiar composition of their popula- 
tion, and the number of private establishments which have 
sprung up to satisfy the craving for knowledge which distin- 
guishes the times. The single fact, that while the parish schools 
were only about 942 in number in 1818, the unendowed private 
schools amounted to 2222; or, in other words, that upwards of 
one half of the whole educated population is in the hands of persons 
whose qualifications are no otherwise known to the laws than as 
they are liable to the mere inspection of the presbytery,—is, of 
itself, enough to show the necessity of a thorough and general 
inquiry. 
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Scotland has peculiar claims upon the patronage of the state 
for her education. Her people have done more, in this respect, 
for themselves, than has been done by any other portion of the 
empire ; and their merit was the greater, that they began in an 
age of darkness, and continued perseveringly through many ages 
of poverty, till at last they made their country an example to all 
the rest of Europe. It is surely worthy of an enlightened gov- 
ernment to attempt to perpetuate this glory ; and great will be 
the disgrace to the existing generation, if it shall allow this hon- 
ourable peculiarity to become a matter of history, and not of 
practice. Take charge of it who may, the man who interferes 
successfully will do more for Scotland than could have been ac- 
complished by any other exertion of patriotism. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Aecount of the Method of Instruction in the Primary School No. 1, of 
' Cheshire, Connecticut. 


[The following account will be found interesting from the 
natural and rational method of instruction which it delineates, 
and not less so from the attempt to introduce a new system in a 


school supported by the public money, and open to the full 
influence of popular impression. | 


Tuts school has been under present* superintendence since 
November, 1825 ; and has assumed its present character almost 
entirely from individual exertion. In most respects it is an in- 
dividual undertaking ; the public sentiment in reference to com- 
mon school education in its neighbourhood, being graduated 
upon the popular system of instruction usually adopted in the 
primary schools of this state. Hence, measures tending to 
elevate and improve the character of that system are unpopular : 
the fear of innovations upon a system identified with the name 
of our forefathers, hangs like an incudus, upon every attempt 
at elevation or improvement. But few individuals have indicat- 
ed direct interest in successful experiment. But few have sup- 
ported personally the measures which have been taken to im- 
prove the character of the school. These have excited a fa- 
vorable influence ; have aided the instructer in obtaining his 


* May, 1827. 
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ends ; and have been instrumental in preventing the opposition 
which has appeared at various times from going into angry 
action. They have likewise taken notice enough of the school 
to visit it ; and acquaint themselves in some degree with the 
principles upon which it is governed and taught. Others know 
little of the school, but from juvenile description, and vague 
report. And prejudice prevents their making those direct in- 
quiries and inspections, by which correctness of information is 
to be obtained. From the condition in which the school was 
found, at its commencement, it has been raised to its present 
standing by progressive steps. Comparatively little has at once 
been attempted. The endeavour to graduate improvement to 
the progress of public sentiment, has notwithstanding in some 
instances, been premature and large. More has been attempt- 
ed at once, than that sentiment was ready to appreciate and 
support. Individual exertion has accomplished what a more 
liberal sentiment would have been forward to aid. And it is no 
more than justice to add, that prejudices seem gradually giving 
place to the convictions of successful experiment. 

During the first term, under present superintendence, little 
more was attempted in the way of improvement, than the intro- 
duction of a few additional branches of study ; improving the 
aspect and character of school instruction, by modes of com- 
munication better adapted to the genius of the young mind ; 
and by attempts to modify and sustain the habits of youthful 
thought, and feeling, and action, through the medium of mild 
and conciliating measures and address. No radical change 
was attempted. Nor any demand for assistance made on the 
bounty of the district. ‘These measures did not fail entirely of 
the desired effect ; the unanimous approbation was given to the 
general proceedings of this term ; and the next commenced 
under favorable impressions. The ostensible purpose of the in- 
structer indicated nothing unfavourable to the established forms 
of instruction : there was no sign of innovation, either in mea- 
sure, or sentiment. 

These preliminary steps having been taken, and this favoura- 
ble acceptance in the public mind obtained, it was thought 
timely to make the legitimate application of these advances, by 
bringing forward such improvements as were deemed practicable. 
Accordingly at the commencement of the second term altera- 
tions were made. In place of the distant and imperative manner 
of address and communication, so often conceived essential to the 
school room, habits Of familiarity, affection, and entreaty, were 
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substituted and carried to greater length than during the preceding 
term. The first week was spent in decorating the school-room ; 
in devising various plans of amusement and instruction ; and in 
the preparatory work incident to the period. ‘The instructer 
endeavoured to conciliate the good will and affections of his 
pupils by taking their amusements under his superintendence ; 
indicating an interest in them; occasionally uniting in their 
pastimes ; and attempting to make the school room and its 
exercises pleasing to their young associations—a place. where 
they might delight to assemble. With some complaints on the 
part of parents, he succeeded beyond expectation. 

This term was spent in introducing such modes of communi- 
cating instruction, and administering discipline to the mind and 
feelings, as seemed advisable, and the instructer’s information 
and opportunity suggested. The burden of the instructer’s 
reading and reflection was likewise carried into the details of 
daily proceeding ; and various plans were tested by practical 
experiment. No call was made for pecuniary assistance, to 
supply the immediate wants of the school. This was furnished 
from individual bounty. A juvenile library, consisting of about 
one hundred volumes, was purchased ; and other arrangements 
made in the interior of the school room. The library was 
read with much avidity ; and was found to subserve important 
moral and intellectual purposes. Its influence on the daily stud- 
ies of the school room, in furnishing excitement, by way of re- 
ward, was very salutary. 

The measures of this term seemed to awaken the popular 
mind in reference to common school instruction, and to lead to 
inquiry and discussion. Such as had disapproved, at the com- 
mencement, were generally hearty in approving the instructer’s 
measures and sentiments, at its close. Under these circum- 
stances commenced the third term of the school in Novem- 
ber, 1826. 

Demands were now made upon the district for assistance 
in several shapes. The instructer required additional salary— 
alterations in the school reom—new class books—together with 
additions to the school library. Here too much at once may 
have been attempted : the popular sentiment was not sufficiently 
liberalized to meet these demands ; they were too laige a tax 
upon its bounty. 

The salary was granted: part of the required alterations 
in the school room were provided for: and here the public 
bounty stopped. The contemplated arrangements were, how- 
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ever, made from individual appropriation. The interior of the 
school room was fitted up according to the desire of the instruc- 
ter ; and class and library books obtained. 

These steps gave offence to some. Opposition commenced ; 
some refused to purchase the class books—some took their 
children from school—a few sent theirs to the academy—oth- 
ers purchased the books, and continued sending, but were evi- 
dently dissatisfied. The instructer continued firm in the course 
upon which he had set out. Measures, intended to insure sea- 
sonable and regular attendance, were adopted, and carried into 
immediate practice. Efficiency and despatch were attempted to 
be given to the process of instruction. Independent steps were 
taken. The cry of innovation was common ; and for a while 
the school languished. But the temporary ferment subsided in 
a short time. Ultimately a large proportion of the district pur- 
chased the class books and supported the school. 

The:school continued. The class books were found upon 
experiment to be well adapted to the purposes of instruction ; 
and the improvement of pupils was the consequence. The al- 
terations in the school room were found of much convenience ; 
lessening the labours of the instructer, and increasing the com- 
fort and progress of the scholars. And the habits of reading and 
reflection which the library induced were much approved by 
the district in general. At the close of the term most were 
apparently satisfied with measures and their results. ‘The pre- 
judices of a few only continued to oppose. This term closed 
with the resolution to commence the next under the same super- 
intendence. 

This fourth term is now in continuance. The public senti- 
ment in reference to common school education is gradually im- 
proving among the members of the district. They begin to 
appreciate the influence of these schools on society, and to 
perceive some of the prevalent defects in the principles upon 
which they have heretofore been conducted. But much is to 
be done before the common sentiment will be sufficiently lib- 
eral to provide an adequate supply for their wants. They need 
much practical experiment before conviction will effect its 
work. 

The continuance of the school is precarious ; depending 
in a considerable degree upon the unsettled humour of the 
district. It may not long be continued under present superin- 
tendence. The opposing few are still awake to carry on their 
designs. They may succeed ; havitig recently erected another 
school, under the instruction of an instructress, whose pupils 
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amount to about 15, leaving nearly 30 in attendance at the 
usual place. Time must determine the result of this proceed- 
ing. Should opposition put on an angry aspect the original 
school will be relinquished. The common sentiment in the 
village is sufficiently improved to make something valuable to 
grow out of what has been attempted—come of the school 
what may. 

The improvements which the wants of the schoo! have sug- 
gested, and which reading and thought have carried into experi- 
ment, are thought to be these :—Connecting pleasing associa- 
tions with the exercises, and place of study—raising the price 
of instruction to a fund adequate jn some degree to the wants 
and dignity of the profession—modification of the school room 
to purposes of convenience and despatch—class books adapted 
to the wants and habits of pupils—and a school library for 
daily perusal, embracing a large amount of useful and amusing 
instruction. 

But in making these alterations, the instructer has not been 
so fortunate as to sustain the confidence and the approbation of 
all. This was not to be expected. There has been loss : there 
is still prejudice and opposition ; and there has likewise been 
gain. And were he so fortunate as to make alterations,—per- 
haps improvements,—in the common system of instruction, by 
paying only the tax incident to all similar attempts, he ought to 
be satisfied. ‘There are always those who think it prudence to 
oppose every thing new; and who regard every improvement 
as innovation upon the stable foundation of antiquity, Such 
would give the world a retrograde rather than accelerating mo- 
tion. It is impossible for them to step from the narrow scene 
of their own operations, and thoughts, and feelings, to contem- 
plate the unbounded expanse of benevolence. 

The outline following is the development of the principles 
upon which the Cheshire Primary School was conducted during 
the winter term of 1826-7, Its scope, it will be perceived, is 
limited, and its arrangement crude ; perhaps in some instances 
fanciful and arbitrary. Others are more competent to judge 
than the writer, To their consideration it is now submitted, 
with the request that the subjects for whose instruction it was 
designed, may after all be allowed to give their voice in the de- 
gision. It is adapted professedly to the wants and genius of the 
young mind ; it refers to children, And it is insisted that chil- 
dren are the best judges of what meets their views and feelings. 
The experiment has been tried under individual inspection, with 
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success. The writer would not choose to forget that little 
things please little minds ; that he once was a child ; that then 
he ‘spoke as a child, he understood as a child, he thought as a 
child ;> and that while employed in directing the youthful 
thoughts, and understandings, and feelings, it becomes him not, 
were he able, ‘to put away childish things.’ 
A. B. Avcort, Instructer. 
Cheshire, May, 1827. 


[The details of the plan of instruction will be given in our 
next. } 


SELF IMPROVEMENT FOR ADULTS. 


|The following paragraphs are extracted from the preliminary 
Treatise to the Library of Useful Knowledge, the publication 
issued by the Society mentioned in our Journal, vol. II. p. 503. 
We present a slight specimen of this truly useful work, so 
happily adapted to personal improvement among the mechanic 
and agricultural classes ; aud we shall be happy, if, in this way, 


we cau succeed in attracting the attention of the teachers of 
common schools, in particular, to a source of information so 
well calculated to enlarge the mind, end prepare it for a more 
definite and intelligent interest in the improvement of the young. 
The numbers of this work, as we had occasion formerly to men- 
tion, are uncommonly cheap ; and as there is an agency estab- 
lished for them on this side the Atlantic, (Messrs G. & C. Car- 
vill of New-York), they can be easily obtained through any 
bookseller in any part of the country. 

It would, however, be an object worthy of the exertions of men 
of science and wealth, to associate for the diffusion of these 
publications in towns and villages by instituting libraries from 
which they might be lent out, or by employing agents to dis- 
pose of them by extensive sales. We know of no measure 
which would contribute so effectually to the great cause of pop- 
ular improvement. 

We would earnestly entreat those of our readers who are in 
possession of our last volume, to revert to the article of intelli- 
gence regarding the above-mentioned society and its publica- 
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tions, and to reperuse it with an attentive regard to the good 
which it seems calculated to effect. ] 


After the many instances or samples which have now been 
given of the nature and objects of Natural Science, we might 
proceed to a different field, and describe in the same wa¥ the 
other grand branch of Human Knowledge, that which teaches 
the properties or habits of Mind—the wellectual faculties of man; 
that is to say, the powers of his understanding, by which he per- 
ceives, imagines, remembers, and reasons ;—his moral faculties, 
that is to say, the feelings and passions which influence him ;— 
and, lastly, as a conclusion or result drawn from the whole, his 
duties both towards himself as an individual, and towards others, 
as a member of society ; which last head opens to our view the 
whole doctrines of political science, including the nature of gov- 
ernments, of policy, and generally of laws. But we shall ab- 
stam at present from entering at all upon this field, and shall 
now take up the subject, more particularly pointed at through 
the course of the preceding obesrvations, and to illustrate which 
they have been framed, namely,—the use and importance of 
scientific studies. 

Man is composed of two parts, body and mind, connected, 
indeed together, but wholly different from one another. The 
nature of the union—the part of our outward and visible frame 
in which it is peculiarly formed—or whether the soul be indeed 
connected with any particular portion of the body, so as to re- 
side there—are points as yet wholly hid from our knowledge, 
and which are likely to remain for ever concealed. But this we 
know, as certainly as we can know any truth, that there is such 
a thing as the mind; and that we have at the least as good 
proof of its existence, independent of the body, as we have of 
the existence of the body itself. Each has its uses, and each 
has its peculiar gratifications. The bounty of Providence has 
given us outward senses to be employed, and has furnished the 
means of gratifying them in various kinds and in ample meas- 
ure. As long as we only taste those pleasures according to the 
rules of prudence and of our duty, that is, in moderation for our 
own sakes, and in harmlessness towards our neighbours, we ful- 
fil rather than thwart the purposes of our being. But the same 
bountiful Providence has endowed us with the higher nature also 
—with understandings as well as with senses—with faculties 
that are of a more exalted nature, and admit of more refined en- 
joyments, than any the bodily frame can bestow ; and by pursu- 
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ing such gratifications rather than those of mere sense, we fulfil 
the highest ends of our creation, and obtain both a present and 
a future reward. These things are often said, but they are not 
therefore the less true, or the less worthy of deep attention. Let 
us mark their practical application to the occupations and enjoy- 
ments of all branches of society, beginning with those who form 
the great bulk of every community, the working classes, by what 
names soever their vocations may be called—professions, arts, 
trades, handicrafts, or common labour. 

The first object of every man who has to depend upon his 
own exertions must needs be to provide for his daily wants. 
This is a high and important office ; it deserves his utmost at- 
tention ; it includes some of his most important duties, both to 
himself, his kindred, and his country ; and although in perform- 
ing this office he is only influenced by his own interest, or by 
his necessities, yet it is one which renders him truly the best 
benefactor of the community to which he belongs. All other 
pursuits must give way to this; the hours which he gives to 
learning must be after he has done his work ; his independence, 
without which he is not worthy to be called a man, requires 
first of all that he should have ensured for himself, and those 
dependent on him, a comfortable subsistence before he can have 
a right to taste any indulgence, either of his senses or of his 
mind ; and the more he learns—the greater progress he makes 
in the sciences—the more will he value that independence, and 
the more will he prize the industry, the habits of regular labour, 
whereby he is enabled to secure so prime a blessing. 

In one view, it is true, the progress which he makes in sci- 
ence may help his ordinary exertions, the main business of every 
man’s life. There is hardly any trade or occupation in which 
useful lessons may not be learnt by studying one science or an- 
other. The necessity of science to the more liberal professions 
is self-evident ; little less manifest is the use to their members 
of extending their knowledge beyond the branches of study, 
with which their several pursuits are more peculiarly conversant. 
But the other departments of industry derive hardly less benefit 
from the same source. To how many kinds of workmen must 
a knowledge of Mechanical Philosophy prove useful! ‘To how ma- 
ny others does Chemistry prove almost necessary! Every one 
must with a glance perceive that to engineers, watch-makers, 
instrument-makers, bleachers, and dyers, those sciences are 
most useful, if not necessary. But carpenters and masons are 
surely likely to do their work better for knowing how to meas- 

VOL. Ill. —NOo, I. 5 
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ure, which Practical Mathematics teaches them, and how to es- 
timate the strength of timber, of walls, and of arches, which they 
learn from Practical Mechanics ; and they who work in various 
metals are certain to be the more skilful in their trades for know- 
ing the nature of those substances, and their relations to both heat 
and ~‘‘ier metals, and to the airs and liquids they come in con- 
te h. Nay, the farm-servant, or day-labourer, whether in 
his ...uster’s employ, or tending the concerns of his own cottage, 
must derive great practical benefit,—~must be both a better ser- 
vant, and a more thrifty, and therefore comfortable, cottager, 
for knowing something of the nature of soil and manures, which 
Chemistry teaches, and something of the habits of animals, and 
the qualities and growth of plants, which he learns from Natural 
History and Chemistry together. In truth, though a man be 
neither mechanic nor peasant, but only one having a pot to boil, 
he is sure to learn from science lessons which will enable him 
to cook his morsel better, save his fuel, and both vary his dish 
and improve it. The art of good and cheap cookery is inti- 
mately connected with the principles of chemical philosophy, 
and has received much, and will yet receive more, improvement 
from their application. Nor is it enough to say, that philoso- 
phers may discover all that is wanted, and may invent practical 
methods, which it is sufficient for the working man to learn by 
rote without knowing the principles. He never will work so 
well if he is ignorant of the principles ; and for a plain reason :— 
if he only learn his lesson by rote, the least change of circum- 
stances puts him out. Be the method ever so general, cases 
will always arise in which it must be varied in order to apply ; 
and if the workman only knows the rule without knowing the 
reason, he must be at fault the moment he is required to make 
any new application of it. ‘This, then, is the first use of learn- 
ing the principles of science : it makes men more skilful, ex- 
pert, and useful in the particular kinds of work by which they 
are to earn their bread, and by which they are to make it go far 
and taste well when earned. 

But another use of such knowledge to handicraftsmen and 
common labourers is equaliy obvious: it gives every man a 
chance, according to his natural talents, of becoming an im- 
prover of the art he works at, and even a discoverer in the sci- 
ences connected with it. He is daily handling the tools and 
materials with which new experiments are to be made ; and daily 
witnessing the operations of nature, whether in the motions and 
pressures of bodies, or in their chemical actions on each other. 
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All opportunities of making experiments must be unimproved, 
all appearances must pass unobserved, if he has no knowledge of 
the principles ; but with this knowledge he is more likely than 
another person to strike out something new which may be use- 
ful in art, or curious or interesting in science. Very few great 
discoveries have been made by chance and by ignorant persons 
—much fewer than is generally supposed. It is commonly told 
of the steam engine that an idle boy being employed to stop and 
open a valve, saw that he could save himself the trouble of at- 
tending and watching it, by fixing a plug upon a part of the ma- 
chine which came to the place at the proper times, in conse- 
quence of the general movement. This is possible, no doubt ; 
though nothing very certain is known respecting the origin of 
the story ; but improvements of any value are very seldom in- 
deed so easily found out, and hardly another instance can be 
named of important discoveries so purely accidental. They are 
generally made by persons of competent knowledge, and who 
are in search of them. The improvements of the Steam-engine 
by Watt resulted from the most learned*investigation of mathe- 
matical, mechanical, and chemical truths. Arkwright devoted 
many years, five at the least, to his invention of Spinning 
Jennies, and he was a man perfectly conversant in every thing 
that relates to the construction of machinery : he had minutely 
examined it, and knew the effect of each part, though he had 
not received any thing like a scientific education. If he had, 
we should in ail probability have been indebted to him for sci- 
entific discoveries as well as practical improvements. The 
most beautiful and useful invention of late times, the Safety- 
lamp, was the reward of a series of philosophical experiments 
made by one thoroughly skilled in every branch of chemical sci- 
ence. The new process of refining sugar, by which more 
money has been made in a shorter time, and with less risk and 
trouble, than was ever perhaps gained from an invention, was 
discovered by a most accomplished chemist,* and was the fruit 
of a long course of experiments, in the progress of which, known 
philosophical principles were constantly applied, and one or two 
new principles ascertained.* But in so far as chance has any 
thing to do with discovery, surely it is worth the while of those 
who are constantly working in particular employments to ob- 
tain the knowledge required, because their chances are greater 
than other people’s of so applying that knowledge as to hit upon 


* Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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new and useful ideas : they are always in the way of perceiving 
what is wanting, or what is amiss in the old methods ; and they 
have a better chance of making the improvements, In a word, 
to use a common expression, they are in the way of good luck ; 
and if they possess the requisite information, they can take ad- 
vantage of it when it comes tothem. This, then, is the second 
great use of learning the sciences: it enables men to make im- 
provements in the arts, and discoveries in philosophy, which 
may directly benefit themselves and mankind. 

Now, these are the practical advantages of learning ; but the 
third benefit is, when rightly considered, just as practical as the 
other two—the pleasure derived from mere knowledge, without 
any view to our own bodily enjoyments ; and this applies to all 
classes, the idle as well as the industrious, if, indeed, it be not 
peculiarly applicable to those who have the inestimable blessing 
of time at their command. Every man is by nature endowed 
with the power of gaining knowledge, and the taste for it: the 
capacity to be pleased with it forms equally a part of the natur- 
al constitution of his Mind, It is his own fault, or the fault of 
his education, if he derives no gratification from it. There is 
a satisfaction in knowing what others know—in not being mere 
ignorant than those we live with: there is a satisfaction in 
knowing what others do not know—in being more informed 
than they are. But this is quite independeat of the pure pleas- 
ure of knowledge—of gratifying a curiosity implanted in us by 
Providence, to lead us towards the better understanding of the 
universe in which our lot is cast, and the nature wherewithal we 
are clothed. That every man is capable of being delighted 
with extending his information upon matters of science will be 
evident from a few plain considerations, 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of persons igno- 
rant of all sciences, refer to matters wholly unconnected with 
any interest or advantage to be derived from the knowledge ac- 
quired. Every one is amused with reading a story : a romance 
may please some, and a fairy tale may entertain others ; but no 
benefit beyond the amusement is derived from this source: the 
imagination is gratified ; and we willingly spend a good deal of 
time and a little money in this gratification, rather than in rest 
after fatigue, or in any other bodily indulgence. So we read a 
newspaper, without any view to the advantage we are to gain 
from learning the news, but because it interests and amuses us 
to know what is passing. One object, no doubt, is to become 
acquainted with matters relating to the welfare of the country ; 
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but we read the occurrences which do little or not at all regard the 
public interests, and we take a pleasure in reading them. Ac- 
cidents, adventures, anecdotes, crimes, and a variety of other 
things amuse us, independent of the information respecting pub- 
lic affairs, in which we feel interested as citizens of the state, or 
as members of a particular body. It is of little importance to 
inquire how and why these things excite our attention, and 
wherefore the reading about them is a pleasure: the fact is cer- 
tain ; and it proves clearly that there is a positive enjoyment in 
knowing what we did not know before ; and this pleasure is 
greatly increased when the information is such as excites 
our surprise, wonder, or admiration. Most persons who take 
delight in reading tales of ghosts, which they know to be false, 
and feel all the while to be silly in the extreme, are merely 
gratified, or rather occupied, with the strong emotions of horror 
excited by the momentary belief, for it can only last an instant. 
Such reading is a degrading waste of precious time, and has even 
a bad effect upon the feelings and the judgment. But true sto- 
ries of horrid crimes, as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, as 
shipwrecks, are not much more instructive. It may be better 
to read these than to sit yawning and idle—much better than to 
sit drinking or gaming, which, when carried to the least excess, 
are crimes in themselves, and the fruitful parents of many more. 
But this is nearly as much as can be said for such vain and un- 
profitable reading. If it be a pleasure to gratify curiosity, to 
know what we were ignorant of, to have our feelings of wonder 
called forth, how pure a delight of this very kind does Natural 
Science hold out to its students? Recollect some of the extra- 
ordinary discoveries of Mechanical Philosophy. How wonder- 
ful are the laws that regulate the motions of fluids! Is there 
any thing in all the idle books of tales and horrors more truly 
astonishing than the fact, that a few pounds of water may, by 
mere pressure, without any machinery, by merely being placed 
in a particular way, produce an irresistible force ? What can 
be more strange, than that an ounce weight should balance hun- 
dreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few bars of thin iron ? 
Observe the extraordinary truths which Optical Science disclo- 
ses. Can any thing surprise us more, than to find that the 
colour of white is a mixture of all others—that red, and blue, 
and green, and all the rest, merely by being blended in certain 
proportions, form what we had fancied rather to be no colour at 
all, than all colours together ? Chemistry is not behind in its 
wonders. That the diamond should be made of the same mate- 
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rial with coal ; that water should be chiefly composed of an in- 
flammable substance ; that acids should be aimost all formed of 
different kinds of air, and that one of those acids, whose strength 
can dissolve almost any of -the metals, should be made of the 
self-same ingredients with the common air we breathe ; that 
salts should be of a metallic nature and composed, in a great 
part, of metals, fluid like quicksilver, but lighter than water, and 
which, without any heating, take tire upon being exposed to the 
air, and, by burning, form the substance so abounding in saltpe- 
tre and in the ashes of burnt wood : these, surely, are things to 
excite the wonder of any reflecting mind—nay, of any one but 
little accustomed to reflect. And yet these are trifling when 
compared to the prodigies which Astronomy opens to our view : 
the enormous masses of the heavenly bodies ; their immense dis- 
tances ; their countless numbers, and their motions, whose 
swiftness mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and extraordinary 
truths, is the gratification of a more learned curiosity, by tracing 
resemblances and relations between things, which to common 
apprehension, seem widely different. Mathematical science to 
thinking minds affords this pleasure in a high degree. It is 
agreeable to know that the three angles of every triangle, what- 
ever be its size, howsoever its sides may be inclined to each 
other, are always of necessity, when taken together, the same in 
amount : that any regularkind of figure whatever, upon the one 
side of a right-angled triangle, is equal to the two figures of the 
same kind upon the two other sides, whatever be the size of the 
triangle : that the properties of an oval curve are extremely simi- 
lar to those of a curve, which appears the least like it of any, 
consisting of two branches of infinite extent, with their backs 
turned to each other. To trace such unexpected resemblances 
is, indeed, the object of all philosophy ; and experimental sci- 
ence in particular is occupied with such investigations, giving 
us general views, and enabling us to explain the appearances of 
nature, that is, to show how one appearance is connected with 
another. But we are now only considering the gratification de- 
rived from learning these things. It is surely a satisfaction, for 
instance, to know that the same thing, or motion, or whatever it 
is, which causes the sensation of heat, causes also fluidity, and 
expands bodies in all directions ; that electricity, the light which 
is seen on the back of a cat when slightly rubbed on a frosty 
evening, is the very same matter with the lightning of the clouds; 
—that plants breathe like ourselves, but differently by day and 
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by night ;—that the air which burns in our lamps enables a bal- 
loon to mount, and causes the globules of the dust of plants to 
rise, float through the air, and continue their race ;—in a word, 
is the immediate cause of vegetation. Nothing can at first view 
appear less like, or less likely to be caused by the same thing, 
than the processes of burning and of breathing,—the rust of me- 
tals and burning,—an acid and rust,—the influence of a plant 
on the air it grows in by night, and of an animal on the same air 
at any time, nay, and of a body burning in that air ; and yet all 
these are the same operation. It is an undeniable faet, that the 
very same thing which makes the fire burn, makes metals rust, 
forms acids, and causes plants and animals to breathe ; that these 
operations, so unlike to common eyes, when examined by the light 
of science, are the same,—the rusting of metals,—the formation 
of acids,—the burning of inflammable bodies,—the breathing of 
animals,—and the growth of plants by night. To know this is a 
positive gratification. Is it not pleasing to find the same substance 
in various situations extremely unlike each other ;—to meet with 
fixed air as the produce of burning,—of breathing,—and of vege- 
tation ; to find that it is the choak-damp of mines—the bad air in 
the grotto at Naples—the cause of death in neglected brewer’s 
vats,— and of the brisk and acid flavour of Seltzer and other 
mineral springs ? Nothing can be less like than the working of 
a vast steam engine, and the crawling of a fly upon the window. 
We find that these two operations are performed by the same 
means, the weight of the atmosphere,—and that a sea-horse 
climbs the ice-hills by no other power. Can any thing be more 
strange to contemplate’? Is there in all the fairy tales that 
ever were fancied any thing more calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion and to occupy and to gratify the mind, than this most unex- 
pected resemblance between things so unlike to the eyes of or- 
dinary beholders ? What more pleasing occupation than to see 
uncovered and bared before our eyes the very instrument and 
the process by which nature works? Then we raise our views 
to the structure of the heavens; and are again gratified with 
tracing accurate but most unexpected resemblances. Is it not 
in the highest degree interesting to find, that the power which 
keeps this earth in its shape, and in its path, wheeling round the 
sun, extends over all the other worlds that compose the universe, 
and gives to each its proper place and motion ; that this same 
power keeps the moon in her path round our earth, and our earth 
in its path round the sun, and each planet in its path ; that the 
same power causes the tides upon our earth, and the peculiar 
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form of the earth itself ; and that, after all, it is the same pow- 
er which makes a stone fall to the ground? To learn these 
things, and to reflect upon them, fills the mind, and produces 
certain as well as pure gratification. 

But if the knowledge of the doctrines unfolded by science is 
pleasing, so is the being able to trace the steps by which those 
doctrines are investigated, and their truth demonstrated : indeed 
you cannot be said, in any sense of the word, to have learnt 
them, or to know them, if you have not so studied them as to 
perceive how they are proved. Without this you can never ex- 
pect to remember them long, or to understand them accurately ; 
and that would of itself be reason enough for examining closely 
the grounds they rest on. But there is the highest gratification 
of all, in being able to see distinctly those grounds, so as to be 
satisfied that a belief in the doctrines is well founded. Hence to 
follow a demonstration of a grand mathematical truth—to per- 
ceive how clearly and how inevitably one step succeeds another, 
and how the whole steps lead to the conclusion—to observe how 
certainly and unerringly the reasoning goes on from things 
perfectly self-evident, and by the smallest addition at each step, 
every one being as easily taken after the one before, as the first 
step of all was, and yet the result being something not only far from 
self-evident, but so general and strange, that you can hardly be- 
lieve it to be true, and are only convinced of it by going over the 
whole reasoning—this operation of the understanding, to those 
who so exercise themselves, always affords the highest delight. 
The contemplation of experimental inquiries, and the examination 
of reasoning founded upon the facts which our experiments and ob- 
servations disclose, is another fruitful source of enjoyment, and 
no other means can be devised for either imprinting the results 
upon our memory, or enabling us really to enjoy the whole plea- 
sures of science. They who found the study of some branches 
dry and tedious at the first, have generally become more and 
more interested as they went on ; each difficulty overcome gives 
an additional relish to the pursuit, and makes us feel as it were, 
that we have by our work and labour established a right of prop- 
erty in the subject. Let any man pass an evening in listless 
idleness, or even in reading some silly tale, and compare the 
state of his mind when he goes to sleep or gets up next morning 
with its state some other day when he has passed a few hours in 
going through the proofs, by facts and reasoning, of some of the 
great doctrines in Natural Science, learning truths wholly new 
to him, and satisfying himself by careful examination of the 
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grounds on which known truths rest, so as to be not only ac- 
quainted with the doctrines themselves, but able to show why 
he believes them, and to prove before others that they are 
true—he will find as great a difference as can exist in the same 
being ; the difference between looking back upon time unprofit- 
ably wasted, and time spent in self improvement : he will feel 
himself in the one case listless and dissatisfied, in the other 
comfortable and happy ; in the one case, if he do not appear to 
himself humbled, at Jeast he will not have earned any claim to 
his own respect ; in the other case, he will enjoy a proud con- 
sciousness of having, by his own exertions, become a wiser and 
therefore a more exalted creature. 

To pass our time in the study of the sciences, in learning 
what others have discovered, and in extending the bounds of 
human knowledge, has, in all ages, been reckoned the most 
dignified and happy of human occupations ; and the name of 
Philosopher, or Lover of Wisdom, is given to those who lead 
such a life. But it is by no means necessary that a man should 
do nothing else than study known truths, and explore new, in 
order to earn this high title. Some of the greatest philosophers, 
in all ages, have been engaged inthe pursuits of active life ; and 
an assiduous devotion of the bulk of our time to the work which 
our condition requires, is an important duty, and indicates the 
possession of practical wisdom. This, however, does by no 
means hinder us from applying the rest of our time, beside what 
nature requires for meals and rest, to the study of science ; and 
he who, in whatever station his lot may be cast, works his day’s 
work, and improves his mind in the evening, as well as he who, 
placed above such necessity, prefers the refined and elevating 
pleasures of knowledge to the low gratification of the senses, 
richly deserves the name of ‘True Philosopher. 

One of the most gratifying treats which science affords us is 
the knowledge of the extraordinary powers with which the hu- 
man mind is endowed. No man, until he has studied philosophy, 
can have a just idea of the great things for which Providence 
has fitted his understanding, the extraordinary disproportion 
which there is between his natural strength and the strength and 
the powers of his mind, and the force which he derives from 
these-powers, When we survey the marvellous truths of Astro- 
nomy, we are first of all lost in the feeling of immense space, 
and of the comparative insignificance of this globe and its in- 
habitants. But there soon arises a sense of gratification and of 
new wonder, at perceiving how so insignificant a creature has 
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been able to reach such a knowledge of the unbounded system 
of the universe—to penetrate, as it were, through all space, 
and become familiar with the laws of nature at distances so 
enormous as baffle our imagination—to be able to say, not mere- 
ly that the Sun has 329,630 times the quantity of matter which 
our globe has, Jupiter 308%, and Saturn 93} times ; but that a 
pound of lead weighs at the Sun 22 Ibs. 15 ozs, 16 dwts. 8 grs. 
and 3 of a grain; at Jupiter 2 lbs. 1 oz. 19 dwts. 1 gr. 2¢ and 
at Saturn 1 lb. 3 ozs. 8 dwt, 20 grs. #, part of a grain ; and what 
is far more wonderful, to discover the laws by which the whole 
of this vast system is held together and maintained through 
countless ages in perfect security and order. It is surely no 
mean reward of our labour to become acquainted with the pro- 
digious genius of those who have almost exalted the nature of 
man above its destined sphere ; and, admitted to a fellowship 
with those loftier minds, to know how it comes to pass that by 
universal consent they hold a station apart, rising over all the 
great teachers of mankind, and spoken of reverently, as if New- 
ron and Laptace were not the names of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratifications in the contemplation of 
science remains : we are raised by them to an understanding of 
the infinite wisdom and goodness which the Creator has display- 
ed in all his works.» Not a step can we take in any direction 
without perceiving the most extraordinary traces of design ; 
and the skill every where conspicuous is calculated in so vast a 
proportion of instances to promote the happiness of living crea- 
tures, and especially of ourselves, that we can feel no hesitation in 
concluding, that if we knew the whole scheme of Providence, every 
part would be in harmony with a plan of absolute benevolence. 
Independently, however, of this most consoling inference, the 
delight is inexpressible of being able to follow, as it were, 
with our eyes, the marvellous works of the great Architect of 
nature, to trace the unbounded power and exquisite skill which 
are exhibited in the most minute, as well as the mightiest parts 
ofhis system. The pleasure derived from this study is unceas- 
ing, and so various, that it never tires the appetite. But it is un- 
like the low gratifications of sense in another respect : it elevates 
and refines our nature, while those hurt the health, debase the un- 
derstanding, and corrupt the feelings ; it teaches us to look upon 
all earthly objects as insignificant, and below our notice, except 
the pursuit of knowledge and the cultivation of virtue—that is 
to say, the strict performance of our duty in every relation of 
society ; and it gives a dignity and importance to the enjoyment 
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of life, which the frivolous and the grovelling cannot even com- 
prehend. 

Let us, then, conclude, that the pleasures of science go hand 
in hand with the solid benefits derived from it ; that they tend, 
unlike other gratifications, not only to make our lives more agree- 
able, but better ; and that a rational being is bound by every mo- 
tive of interest and of duty, to direct his mind towards pursuits 
which are found to be the sure path of virtue as well as of hap- 
piness. 


INQUIRIES ON EDUCATION.—-NO. I. 


[The object of the following inquiries is of sufficient conse- 
quence, we trust, to lead to the farther prosecution of it, both on 
the part of our contributor himself, and of any of our readers to 
whom the subject may appear in a different light from that in 
which it is now presented. | 


One of the leading causes of the inefficiency of early educa- 
tion, and from which a formidable evil arises, has its foundation, 
not more in the course of instruction and improper application, 
than in the custom of society, whose authority prescribes and 
sanctions that course. 

How is education in general estimated ?—by its usefulness 
when called into the active duties of life ; or is it judged by a 
specific value, which a limited period of study and the number 
of branches pursued, have established ? Is it estimated by its 
fitness to qualify the individual for that station which he is des- 
tined to occupy, by disciplining the mind to a familiarity with 
the important principles, which practice in after life will bring 
to maturity ; or is it measured by the extent of its wanderings, 
and the number of observations it has taken? Is it estimated 
by its power to supply individual wants in active life ; or is it 
courted to satisfy the demand of public opinion ?—by its adapta- 
tion to circumstance and situation in forming individual charac- 
ter—in making life subservient to education, or education to 
life ? 

Here we meet the first difficulty which presents itself in a 
consideration of this nature; that education is too often in- 
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applicable, and fails to answer the end for which it was intend- 
ed ; that life is made subservient to education, and not education 
to life ; that it is shaped to answer a specific demand made by 
public estimation, and that its acquirements are valuable to 
their possessor only as they have obtained a currency, which 
must be borne about as testimony of knowledge. 

It is a fact which cannot be denied, that much of youth is 
spent in acquiring useless knowledge, which cannot, from its 
very nature, be brought into the practical duties of life ; espe- 
cially by those whose education is limited to preparation for 
most situations in society, where they are compelled to bring 
their small stock of information to the aid of practice. 

The fundamental principles of common education are few 
and simple, and easily acquired during the first years of pupil- 
age, when the mind is prepared to pursue any course its studies 
may direct. This course is now determined by the old land- 
marks of public opinion—confined to the same deep furrowed 
path of other generations, and its merits decided by the rapidity 
of its movements, or extent of its acquisitions, in comparison 
with its predecessors or contemporaries. This is the standard 
by which it is judged, and little regard is had to its fitness to 
discharge those duties upon which an individual is destined to 
enter. During the period usually spent at school, the same, or 
nearly the same preparatory education is given to the intended 
merchant, the mechanic, and all classes of society, as for the 
learned professions—the same course pursued by all, whose 
destinations lie in opposite directions. This evil exists, as we 
have said, in public opinion, which has so long constituted a 
particular course of education, a criterion by which to measure 
individual acquirements, that an appeal from its decision has 
been thought sacrilege ; and whether answering the great end 
of education or not, it has become the currency by which to de- 
termine the importance of the possessor. Public opinion is 
powerful we know, especially when uncontrolled ; and no won- 
der that upon this, as upon most other subjects, its mandates 
should be obeyed, and its influence irresistible. If public opin- 
ion has sanctioned a course of education as preparatory to the 
active stations of life, and upon certain qualifications is made to 
depend individual success, then no doubt remains of the course 
to be pursued, to secure public approbation ; but if such quali- 
fications shall extend no farther than a nominal superiority, and 
be found inapplicable to the real duties of life, and not subservi- 
ent to individual interest in point of merit, such a course should 
be abandoned, 
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The prevailing characteristic of education, at the present 
time, is a broad systematic outline in the old beaten track, em- 
bracing far more theory than practice, and much better calcu- 
lated to command respect by its harmony and arrangement, than 
by its intrinsic value. Public opinion may become an idol, to 
which respect must be paid unworthily; particularly in education, 
when it becomes the criterion to test individual merit, and pre- 
scribes the only course of instruction, when such ‘course is 
found to be sadly deficient. It exercises a double influence, 
inasmuch as it compels teachers to observe its ancient land- 
marks, and enforces this demand by those who have no other 
means of forming a correct judgment. 

Society is composed of numerous and distinct professions, 
each calling into action the exercise of different abilities, whose 
fitness or unfitness must be determined by their preparatory 
education ; at least its influence extends through life, and is the 
great agent in forming habits of mind and character. It is true, 
that some portion of the education of every one must be the 
same, and whatever be their future destination, their chart and 
compass must be alike ; but there is no propriety in providing 
a vessel of the same dimensions to coast along the shore of 
practical life, or supplying it with the same outfit as one des- 
tined to traverse the scientific world on a voyage of discovery, 
whose success depends upon a favourable coincidence of human 
ingenuity with the laws of nature. If we always keep in view 
the end for which we toil, we shall be essentially aided in our 
progress ; and if nothing be brought to aid the enterprise, but 
what can be made subservient to its accomplishment, the ad- 
vancement will be gradual and sure. We fear that this is too 
often lost sight of, as wel! as that good maxim, ‘teach boys 
what you wish them to practise in after life—what will make 
them useful as well as ornamental members of society.’ This 
will not parcel the community out into separate orders, or create 
a barrier of distinction in society ; but will have an influence to 
raise the standard of all, by rendering them better qualified to 
discharge the several duties of each particular profession. 

Of what advantage can a course of education be to any one, 
whose situation is not calculated to call it into practice? We 
are opposed to the idea of boys finishing their education, when 
they shail have completed the term of their pupilage, and leave 
school to enter upon an apprenticeship to their profession ; it 
should be only a link in a progressive education, and not en- 
tirely different from that which was intended as a preparation, 
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To those whose education is thus limited, this period is the 
most important part of life, and merits the attention of those 
whose influence governs society, and in whose welfare they 
have an interest. 

We believe this time to be, in many instances, unprofitably em- 
ployed, inasmuch as the branches of knowledge pursued are inap- 
plicable to the pursuits of after life, and thus the important object, 
of making education subservient to life, is defeated, and its influ- 
ence to form the character, is counteracted. Nothing in education 
is valuable, unless it is applicable in the discharge of our several 
duties, and made subservient to the great and important pur- 
poses of our existence. In the present state of society, no more 
time is given us for our education, than sufficient to acquaint us 
with what we are afterwards to pursue ; and both should be made 
to correspond in such a manner, that it would be only the 
awakening of those powers whose growth shall continue through 
life. 

It is a great error, and one from which a formidable evil 
arises, that education should be completed before apprenticeship 
commences, thereby limiting its operations to a period when it 
should be cultivated with the most success. It should be consider- 
ed the work of life, and be of such a nature, that its improvement 
shall extend and exert an influence in unison with the subse- 
quent pursuit. School is a place to form habits of mental ex- 
ercise, to cultivate and improve the disposition, to impress the 
mind with moral principles, and intreduce it into that path which 
it is destined to travel. In whatever sphere the mind is to act, 
care should be taken to make its education as practical as pos- 
sible. Its growth depends upon its exercise, and its strength 
must be estimated by its power to administer to its own neces- 
sities. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS, 


Physical Education :—The sense of Sight. 


[The interesting paragraphs which follow are extracted from 
Newnham’s Principles of Education—reviewed at page 611 of 
our second volume. The subject ofthis article is highly impor- 
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tant, not only from the extreme delicacy and susceptibility 
of the organ referred to, but from the too common tendency to 
neglect its wants and its dangers, till fatal injury has been en- 
tailed upon it. 

At our day, especially, when even very young children are 
compelled to a premature exhaustion of the eye by too much 
reading, a word of caution seems peculiarly applicable. | 


The sense of sight informs us of the positive and relative dis- 
tance of bodies from ourselves, and from each other ; of their 
size, figure, mobility, &c. : all within a certain and defined dis- 
tance called the sphere of vision ; this however varying very 
greatly in different individuals, of whom the extremes will com- 
monly be found in the peasant, and the man of letters ; the one 
being accustomed always to look at distant bodies on a large 
scale ; the other almost exclusively riveted to his desk, and his 
eye fixed on minuter objects. 

The perfection of vision is, that it should be clear, distinct, 
quick, at all distances, and that it should be long preserved ; 
readily embracing a whole without losing sight of the details of 
which it is composed or of the relation established between the 
several objects which these details comprise. 

To the accomplishment of this perfection, it is necessary that 
the eye should be a good one, considered as an optical instru- 
ment ; that the general health should be unimpaired, since upon 
this depends the exertion of muscular power, and the consequent 
easy adaptation of the organ to different distances ; that the in- 
teilectual powers should be in full operation , that the eye should 
be accustomed to execute frequently, and under varying circum- 
stances, the function of comparison between what it sees, and 
what it knows ; that it should be assisted by the other senses, 
and more particularly by that of touch ; and that it should be 
strengthened by exercise. 

The perfection to which vision may be carried, is readily ex- 
emplified by the effect of different pursuits upon it; by the ac- 
curacy of anatomical expression in the portrait painter, or the 
sculptor, or by the delicacy of colouring, the judicious manage- 
thent of light and shade, and by the grouping of the several ob- 
jects which constitute the forte of the landscape painter: and 
which place us at once in the society of those long lost, or, in 
scenes over which memory fondly wakes, and which kindle with 
emotion, a thousand interesting reminiscenses. In a different 
way, the same sense is highly developed in the professional ar- 
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chitect, to whom we are indebted for some of the finest models 
of human art and industry. And to mention only one other in- 
stance of the influenc of this law, and to descend to a much 
humbler example, the same principle is discoverable in the quiet 
and accurate eye of the sportsman, who brings down his bird in 
rapid flight, and sometimes with unerring certainty. 

These examples, by shewing the power of education, habit, 
and exercise, on the perfection of this sense, are encouraging 
to persist in the effort after improvement. But ali have not the 
same power of attaining excellence ; since, in the first place the 
focal distance of the eye differs in different individuals. It is of 
great importance, that parents should ascertain this circum- 
stance, or they may be often, though unwittingly, guilty of in- 
justice to their children ; in ascribing that to awkwardness of 
manner or perverseness of disposition, which is in truth, only 
the expression of a natural defect in the organ of vision ; to be 
counteracted, not by correction and moral discipline, but by 
gradually developing that power of accommodation to circum- 
stance which the eye possesses. The common focal distance 
of the human eye, or that in which individuals generally see to 
read distinctly, and at the same time conveniently, is from eight 
to nine inches ; but it will be more or less, according to circum- 
stances ; adopting this distance, as the one in which a book 
should always be held, will produce in many cases, indistinct 
vision, and lead to perpetual error, which may be ascribed to 
carelessness, or which may be productive of inordinate exercise, 
fatigue and exhaustion to the eye ; and thus early lay the foun- 
dation of disease, or of premature old age. This organ, then, 
should be gradually accustomed to change, and much may be 
done by perseverance. It must however be recollected, that, un- 
der these circumstances, the eye is more liable to fatigue, and 
requires, therefore, longer intervals of rest. Where the irrita- 
bility consequent upon exhaustion has been induced, great ad- 
vantage has been derived from the application of cold water, 
which may with propriety be allowed to evaporate. 

It has been stated, as one of the characteristics of good 
vision, that it should be long preserved. This, however, re- 
quires considerable care, and an attention to some important 
precautions. 

First, reading, which generally occupies the eye most intently, 
and therefore produces the earliest symptoms of fatigue, should 
not be continued too jong in one unbroken period, but should 
be subdivided into the occupation of different parts of the day, 
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and alternated with some other pursuit. A change of exercise 
is, in itself, repose ; and, with a little care, this may be always 
effected without any material loss of time ; while by this process, 
the organ wil] be more strengthened, than by a complete alter- 
nation from active exertion to absolute quiescence. 

Reading, during the twilight, should be strictly prohibited. 
There is no practice which tends more certainly to develope 
morbid predisposition than this unfortunate habit : for the eye is 
strained. beyond measure to continue its pursuit, and is thus ren- 
dered weak and irritable. Sudden transitions should always be 
avoided ; for although the eye has the power of excluding the 
greater number of rays, by the contraction of the iris almost to 
a point, and again, of receiving a larger preportion by its dila- 
tation; yet this cannot be effected rapidly or frequently, with- 
out a degree of suffering which is injurious. Every individual 
may convince himself of the truth of this assertion, by the effect 
produced upon the visual organ, by the sudden introduction of 
candles, after sitting in the dark, or at least in a very weak light ; 
an experiment which sfould always be avoided in practice : 
for as soon as the light ceases to be sufficient for the common 
purposes of employment, at that instant should candles be intro- 
duced, A similar effect should be guarded against in the change 
from the labours of the study, which it has been recommended 
to furnish with Venetian blinds, and to defend from a very strong 
light, to the amusements of the play-ground, and exposure to 
insolation. ‘The transition should be gradual, and light should 
be admitted into the room for a few minutes before the little pu- 
pils leave it for their out-door exercises. It is desirable to 
avoid much reading by candle light, for a similar reason as that 
on which the eye should be defended from the full blaze of the 
meridian sun. But, above all, the attempt to read by moonlight 
should be most uncompromisingly forbidden: since its insuffi- 
cient, but dazzling brightness, is peculiarly injurious to this del- 
icate organ. 

The very lucid, resplendent, and brilliant eye, especially 
where this is accompanied with a dark coloured !: is, is common- 
ly one of excessive sensibility ; always bordering upon, and 
without great care, easily converted into wrilabilily, and that 
impatience of light which prevents distinctness of vision, and 
gives rise to blinking of the eye-lids and other awkward habits, 
which are in reality the expression of its suffering, and of na- 
ture’s mode of attempting its relief by excluding the too power- — 
ful light, where the exquisite sympathy established between the 
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retina and the iris, has proved insufficient to save the organ from 
distress. The voice of unsophisticated nature should ever be 
attended to ; and it becomes the parent to expound its slightest 
intimations, and to act upon them. It is in these cases, that 
attention to the colour of the dress and of surrounding objects, 
may be useful. But in every instance it behoves the parent to 
distinguish between the bad habit, and organic changes which 
admit of remedy. Imperfections should be discovered, and the 
eye accustomed by slowly augmented exercise, to all the little 
circumstances of life, which though they may be hurtful, are yet 
unavoidable ; while it should also be employed by degrees, in 
discovering all that nature has revealed, or the industry and ge- 
nius of man have unfolded. 

The modifications of exercise for this sense are almost as nu- 
merous as the daily occasions of life. One of the most impor- 
tant, consists in teaching it to carry on its vision to sentences, 
or parts of sentences posterior to the one, which at the instant 
engages the eye and the organs of language, so as to rivet the 
power of the understanding upon what*the child reads. While 
the words of a sentence may be pronounced without thought, 
ideas will not be communicated by reading ; but they cannot fail 
to be so, where the intellectual faculty is in active exercise, and 
in unison with that exquisite mechanism, by which nature has al- 
lowed the admission of words as the signs of ideas ; and has like- 
wise provided for their enunciation. Without having acquired 
this habit, no one can read well ; for none can give to language 
its proper emphasis, who has not previously embraced the design 
of the author, and comprehended his sentiments and mode of ar- 
gumentation ; and none can do this, unless he can carry on the 
eye to subsequent parts of the page before him. No pains will 
be ill bestowed, in obtaining this acquisition, which is invalua- 
ble to the pupil ; inasmuch as it converts him from the parrot to 
the rational being ; teaches him to arrange his ideas, and to 
communicate them, as well as the ideas of others, to those with 
whom he stands associated. 

It is highly desirable to instruct the eye in the advantage of 
symmetry and order, in the arrangement of all the child’s play- 
things, and of all natural objects. It will be seen, upon investiga- 
tion, that much more depends upon this principle than immediately 
appears. For, in the first place, the faculty of attention is de- 
veloped by it ; and the memory is strengthened, not so much as 
a consequence of this activity of attention, as from the habit of 
arrangement. The author is by no means an advocate for the 
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adoption of any system of technical memory : on the contrary, 
he believes that all such systems are based upon a fallacy, and 
are too mechanical to be really useful : but every one who attends 
to the operations of his own mind, will have often found, that he 
has been assisted in restoring ideas and their signs, by recol- 
lecting the page of the book, or the situation of the page in 
which they were written ; or by recalling the order in which the 
attention of the thinking faculty was directed towards them. All 
are sensible of the advantages of arrangement in facilitating the 
acquisition of knowledge ; and of the fact, that ideas thus sys- 
tematically connected will be afterwards elaborated with regu- 
larity ; that the individual possessing such, will think and rea- 
son correctly, and will avoid that confusion of intellect which so 
frequently leads to erroneous opinion, imperfect or distorted 
judgment, and mischievous action. The same advantage of or- 
der in assisting the recollection, is felt in the demonstration of 
an abstruse problem of Euclid, or in the appropriation of any 
closely reasoned argument—leading, as it should always lead, to 
one point. 

This, however, by no means comprehends all the advantages 
which accrue from the eye being accustomed to order. Habits 
of neatness and cleanliness are depending upon it: every thing 
must be in its proper place ; the keeping of the character must be 
complete ; the eye discerns, and the understanding is discom- 
forted by want of arrangement and disorder : the smallest devi- 
ation from the neatness so essential to the gentleman, is dis- 
covered and remedied ; and thus intercourse with society is ren- 
dered much more pleasing. And still further, the same princi- 
ple is applicable to orthography. When the recollection mo- 
mentarily fails, and we forget whether we have spelt a word 
correctly or not, the eye, accustomed to order, immediately in- 
forms us whether it looks aright. A variety of other illustrations 
might be added ; all tending to shew that the perfection, as well 
as the agrémens of the character, and the faculty of obtaining 
and communicating knowledge, depend greatly upon rigid atten- 
tion to this principle. 

The eye should also be accustomed to discern distinctly at 
different distances, both near and remote, in order that it may 
obtain the greatest possible number of exterior notices ; notices 
too, which it will be seen are not merely valuable as the gratifi- 
cations of sense ; but as leading to results of great importance, 
a few of which may be thus briefly stated. 

1, Distinct vision enlarges our acquaintance with natural 
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objects. The phenomena of nature’s productions, present an 
almost endless source of admiration, and of constant pursuit, 
(the great secret of happiness in this lower world, for without it 
every blessing is insipid, or at least but half enjoyed,) and the 
earlier the attention is fixed upon them, and the interest and curi- 
osity of the young concerning them is excited, the better. All know- 
ledge is useful for itself, and its application in the daily purposes 
of life: but here particularly the operation of a master hand is 
to be traced, and the young will be most readily led to inquire 
who made all these wonders ; and may by degrees be informed 
of the bounty and love of that Omnipotent Architect, who creat- 
ed and upholds all things ; and thus may be conducted to the 
knowledge; that man is the most astonishing product of his Al- 
mighty hand ; and to all the duties arising out of his relation to 
Him, from whom are derived life and breath, and all things. 
This, of course, implies an acquaintance with the general laws 
of nature’s economy, which must only be gradually unfolded ; 
and the first link in the chain of which, must be, to fix the at- 
tention to natural objects, and to recognise them iu little paint- 
ings, drawings, or engravings. For this purpose, the art of 
drawing may be exceedingly useful, while at the same, it will 
give a great degree of accuracy to the minute observations 
of the visual organ. 


REVIEWS. 


An Address on Female FE-ducation, delivered in Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire, October 26, 1827. By Cuartes Burroveus, 
Rector of St. John’s Church. Portsmouth. Childs & March. 
8vo. pp. 44. 


Tue subject of this pamphlet is so interesting and so important, 
that no apology will be necessary for the copiousness of the ex- 
tracts, with which we have enriched the pages of our Journal, un- 
less one may be due to the author for the freedom we have been 
obliged to use, in abridging many of his arguments and omit- 
ing some of his most valuable suggestions. Aftera brief review 
of the civil and intellectual history of woman,—and a mourn- 
ful picture of the degradation it presents,—the author urges 
the importance of imparting to her a liberal course of instruc- 
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tion, by various arguments, which, although they may not be 
original, cannot be too often presented to the minds of those 
who hold her destiny in their hands. 


‘ The brief view that has been given of the history of woman 
exhibits most painful proof how little has yet been done for her 
mental improvement, and how excessive have been her sufferings 
from such neglect. This shows that her education is a subject of 
infinite importance not only to herself, but to the general good of 
society. Weallude not here to ornamental or superficial acquire- 
ments. We speak of that high system of instruction, which calls 
into vigorous exercise all the faculties of the soul, strengthens it 
by culture, stores it with knowledge, plants every virtue in the 
heart, and exalts the character by intellectual and moral excel- 
lence. ‘This should be the lofty aim of female education. Its 
immense consequence will be readily admitted, if we view it in 
connexion with personal and domestic happiness, the moral con- 
dition of the community, and the interests of manners and litera- 
ture. 

‘ An extensive and liberal system of instruction is of vast advan- 
tage to a female, as connected with her personal happiness. If 
her knowledge be only superficial, from what source is she to de- 
rive her enjoyments or a proper acquaintance with her great and 
numerous duties? How limited will be her sphere of usefulness, 
and how scanty her-resources for the employment of her leisure 
hours! How wili she relieve home of a wearisome monotony, 
render herself interesting to those around her, or prevent her 
mind from preying on itself, and becoming the victim of ennui? 
What is to keep her from the snares of vice, from a round of un- 
profitable visiting, from an incessant desire of theatres and balls 
and other exciting amusements, from 


A youth of folly, an old age of cards, 


and from a miserable, reproachful, and unchristian life? Enrich 
her mind with sound and valuable knowledge, inspire her heart 
with virtue, and you will ensure to her the highest and purest 
satisfaction. Impart to her an acquaintance with the wonderful 
powers and properties of her understanding, and with the delights 
that flow from intellectual indulgences, you will then enable her 
to hold interesting discourse with reason, to mould her princi- 
ples, to regulate her associations, and subdue her prejudices. 
Lead her to the elevated walks of moral philosophy, and you will 
induce her to rise above the grossness of sense, to seek the exalt- 
ing raptures that flow from wisdom and virtue; you will enable 
her better to understand and perform her duties, and incite her to 
investigate more diligently, and observe more reverently, the sub- 
lime doctrines and precepts of revealed truth. Such a course will 
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produce in her inexpressible complacency of mind, will destroy 
the possibility of weariness at home, and correct all inordinate 
passion for diversions. She will find a boundless field of -joy 
opened to her from contemplating the phenomena of the natural 
world, and from observing ever new and varying beauties in cre- 
ation. 

* Female education is of immense importance, as connected with 
domestic life. It is at home, where man generally passes the 
largest portion of his time; where he seeks a refuge from the 
vexations and embarrassments of business, an enchanting repose 
from exertion, a relaxation from care by the interchange of affec- 
tion; where some of his finest sympathies, tastes, and moral and re- 
Bs feelings are formed and nourished ;—where is the treasury 
of pure disinterested love, such as is seldom found in the busy 
walks of a selfish and calculating world. Nothing can be more 
desirable, than to make one’s domestic abode the highest object 
of his attachment and satisfaction. 

‘ Now on woman devolves almost the whole superintendence of 
a family. On her chiefly depend its economy, order, and moral 
beauty and harmony. Knowledge alone will effect these benefits, 
and the whole character of home will be graduated according to 
the degree of that knowledge. The welfare of a family, as con- 
nected with its pecuniary concerns, is owing very materially to 
female management. It is education, which is to produce right 
views and feelings respecting the proper course of living, and the 
correct adjustment of expenses in the various departments of do- 
mestic life. It was the remark of Dr. Johnson, that a woman 
cannot have too much arithmetic; and Hannah More has told us, 
‘“‘ That a sound economy is a sound understanding, brought into 
action ; it is calculation realized; it is the doctrine of proportion, 
reduced to practice ; it is foreseeing consequences, and guarding 
against them ; it is expecting contingencies, and being prepared 
for them.” Besides, a female wants knowledge and judgment for 
aiding and advising those of her household. Where is the coun- 
sellor, in whom man is so much inclined to place confidence, as 
in the partner of his cares and joys? By the possession of intel- 
lectual attainments, she may guide her husband in safety amidst 
numerous dangers, and may interpose by the combined influences 
of an enlightened mind and tender affection, to break the force of 
every calamity that could not be foreseen or prevented. It can 
never reasonably be apprehended that, by enlarging a woman’s 
faculties, and improving her taste and feelings, she will think her- 
self above the common duties of domestic life. Notwithstanding 
recent progress of female education, we see no diminution of the 
the household virtues. They were perhaps never better observed, 
than at the present day ; and she, who from pretence of superior 
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wisdom disdains a condescension to “‘ house affairs,” will generally 
be found not much distinguished for intelligence or common 
sense. 

‘Female education is extremely valuable from its imparting an 
elevated and improved character to domestic discourse. Conver- 
sation is one of the greatest joys of existence; and the more per- 
fect it is made by the resources of learning, enlarged views of 
morality, the refinement of taste, the riches of language, and the 
splendours of imagery, the more exquisite is the joy. It is from 
education that discourse collects all its ornamental drapery, “ its 
clothing of wrought gold,” its thrilling eloquence, its sweetest 
music, and all its magical influence over the soul. 

‘ Female education is inseparably connected with the moral con- 
dition of society. It is essential to the common good that know- 
ledge should be universally diffused. Every uneducated person 
is an anomaly in the scheme of human happiness, is constantly 
retarding its advancement, and is at variance with one of the 
most benevolent designs and provisions of heaven. ‘ Go, teach all 
nations,” was the mandate of mercy to the first missionaries of 
the gospel; and we are assured that, from such a mandate, God 
designs the unlimited diffusion of knowledge. It was the entirely 
original as well as the infinitely gracious purpose of our Saviour, 
to provide intellectual as well as religious and moral light- for 
every one that cometh into the world. Every well instructed mind 
is a diminution of the mass of human misery, and an addition to 
that of human happiness.’ 

‘The importance of female education, as connected with the 
general happiness of the community, will be readily admitted, if 
we advert to that powerful moral influence, which women hold 
over their children at the periods of infancy and childhood, and 
which is continued with their female children almost to the age 
of maturity. The mental and moral impressions, that a child re- 
ceives during the first years of life, are chiefly derived from the 
mother ; and these are generally conceded to form the very elements 
of character, and to generate those moral tendencies, which colour 
the whole of existence. Seldom are early impressions effaced. 
Most of the distinguished men on record received the seeds of 
their greatness from maternal culture. It was under the care, 
and, as it were, in the bosom of his mother, says Tacitus, that the 
tender mind of Agricola was trained to science and every liberal 
accomplishment. Lord Bacon made grateful acknowledgments 
to his mother for his love of philosophy and great renown. We 
learn, too, that maternal ability, vigilance and decision chiselled 
the bold outlines of glory in the life of the political saviour of our 
country. Who among us can deny his obligations for maternal 
care in imparting holy influences? Who feels not over his soul 
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the recollections of a mother’s early fondness, and finds not his 
character moulded by her constant and faithful assiduities? Who 
can be sufficiently grateful, when that fondness and those assidu- 
ties have been enlightened by wisdom and hallowed by piety? 
Now if a mother have no education, or, what is as bad, one that 
was merely superficial and showy; if she lack understanding, and 
has never attended to the culture of her heart, her children will 
inherit the deficiencies of her character, and will prove either in- 
cumbrances or positive evils to the community. Whereas a well 
informed and religious woman will inspire in her children gen- 
erous sentiments and feelings. From her intellectual and moral 
exertion, from a resistless proneness to imitation, and from the 
moral contagion of maternal rectitude and dignity, her children 
will be abundantly blessed with all the best materials for the 
formation of character. It is by providing High Schools of in- 
struction for females, that you are to make them the best and most 
successful teachers in the land, to render them ministering angels 
to countless beings, and to multiply the joys of learning and vir- 
tue. Here then are we taught that the advancement of female 
education is one of the most efficacious means for promoting the 
public good. This will clothe society with new beauty and new 
blessings. On the exertions of the intelligent and pious of the 
present age rests the immense responsibleness of the future char- 
acter of our country. It has become the imperious duty of every 
people, of every government, to make abundant provision for fe- 
male education. 

‘The moral power of woman extends not merely over children, 
but affects immediately and directly the tastes, habits and pursuits 
of all her friends and companions. Her character is felt through- 
out the intricate machinery of society, and gives complexion to 
the age. As her conditition is elevated or depressed, as she is 
learned or unlearned, licentious or pure, so rises or falls the char- 
acter of the institutions, of the morals and of the manners of the 
community. Strengthen her mind, adorn it with intellectual fur- 
niture, give to her voice the music of enlightened and eloquent 
discourse, clothe her manners with dignity, grace her soul with 
the enchanting robes of faith and piety ; and then man will ap- 
proach her with profound respect ; he will not enter her abode, 
till he can be assimilated to her attributes; he will elevate his 
mind to her principles, give purity and elegance to his manners 
and language, that he may be a welcome visitant at her home, 
and taste there the refined joys of knowledge and piety. Let her 
mind be weak, her conversation trifling, her love of flattery strong, 
her sensibility affected, and her manners artificial, then will her 
society be sought only by the foolish and vain, and she will be 
admired only for personal beauty ; she will lower the tone of dis- 
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course and of thought; she will encourage frivolity and folly in 
man, and weaken the strong holds of wisdom and virtue. Know- 
ledge alone can stop such evils. It is on the ground of female 
education, where the moral lever must be placed, to move the 
world to a more elevated orbit of intellectual and moral glory.’ 


The author of the address next indicates very many defects 
in the prevailing systems of female education. Perhaps we 
ought to use some other word than systems ; for, it is believed, 
that there is no such thing as a general system of moral, phys- 
ical, and intellectual culture for females, known amongst us. 
Intelligent and ingenious teachers have, indeed, their peculiar 
methods, and often very excellent ones ; but their individual 
influence is but little felt without the sphere of their own imme- 
diate exertions : it does not pervade the general mass of the 
community. 

The latter part of the discourse contains some valuable sug- 
gestions as to the general principles which should regulate the 
adoption of a more extensive and useful system of female edu- 
cation, which we must omit for the present. Our last extract 
will be the eloquent appeal for woman, with which the address 
is closed. 


* Let me now close this address, my friends, by urging on your 
attention and liberality the claims of female education. These 
claims, you perceive, are of the highest possible character, con- 


nected with all that is lovely and beautiful in the condition of 
man,—with the personal happiness of every individual, with all 
the comforts of home, with the best interests of the community, 
and even with the growth and prosperity of our country. They 
are connected with the condition of the countless multitude of 
unborn millions, that are yet to be wafted upon the current of 
time to eternity. ‘They are connected with our own momentous 
destiny at the last dread tribunal of Jehovah. Learning pleads 
for woman to bring her energies and her charms to its exalted 
cause. Religion pleads for woman, that she may be guided by 
its cheering light, and adorned with its precious ornaments ; that 
she may be admitted to the temple of its sublime doctrines and 
holy truths, to its chambers, decked with curious and glorious 
workmanship by the hand of God. Science pleads for woman, to 
open before her susceptible mind the mysterious and splendid ex- 
hibitions of omniscience and infinite benevolence in the works of 
nature. Wisdom speaks, as from the throne of God, and pleads 
with woman to take fast hold of instruction, saying, “ let her not 
go; keep her, for she is the end of thy life.” Patriotism pleads 
for woman, that she may dwell for ever in the land of liberty and 
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virtue ; that she may lend her influence to advance our national 
prosperity ; and that, illumined by the purest principles and warm- 
ed by a holy zeal, she may inculcate such lessons, as shall render 
her descendants the invincible defenders of freedom and the true 
faith, Where can genius so sublimely exert herself, where can 
eloquence be so righteously employed, where can governments so 
wisely legislate, where can wealth be so profitably expended, as 
in aiding the cause of female education ;—a cause which, though 
accomplishing wonders in improving the condition of the world, 
is yet far behind the spirit of the age, and the demands of society ? 
Let us now hope, that its claims will be regarded ; and that woman 
may soon realize all the blessings that learning, refinement, ge- 
nius, eloquence, the efforts of man and the power of the Gospel can 
possibly confer upon her; “that our daughters may be as corner 
stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” ’ 


Le Narrateur Frangais ; or, a Selection of Anecdotes, Reparices, 
and Characters, in the French Tongue, printed with two new Or- 
thoepie Signs, in order to facilitate the attainment of a correct and 
elegant Pronunciation ; to which are annexed, Preliminary Gram- 
matical Principles, an Interpretative Index, and a Free Transla- 
tion of the first Anecdotes,—by which means, the Text can be 
critically understood without any other assistance: The whole 
being execuled on an original plan, and adapted to the use of 
Adults. By A. Roy, late Teacher wm the French University ; 
Author and Translator of several Works ; and Professor of the 
French Language to the City of London Literary and Scientific 
Institution. London, W. Pickering. 1827. 12mo. pp. 123, 
138, and 74. 


Tuts volume was introduced to our readers in the first article 
of the closing number of vol. II, A large portion of the prefa- 
tory remarks we transferred to our pages, thinking that they of- 
fered much practical assistance to instruction ; that they point- 
ed out very judiciously some of the more striking imperfections 
of Hamilton’s system, and afforded, at the same time, the best 
means of obviating them, without losing any of the benefits of 
that simple and rational method of teaching. 

We return, at present, to this work, for the purpose of making 
our readers more thoroughly acquainted with its merits, as a 
book well adapted to teachers and pupils who have already made 
some progress, through the aid of literal translation, or who 
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are inclined to distrust that method, and wish for a more syste- 
matic guidance, and are disposed to encounter the labour of a 
more grammatical initiation. The Narrateur affords a very hap- 
py combination of the benefits resulting from the practical and 
expeditious method of Hamilton, guarded against the dangers 
of mechanical and superficial instruction ; along with the tho- 
rough-going discipline of systematic grammar, divested of its 
tedious formality and technical difficulty. 

The peculiar merits of the work will be best understood by 
reference to specimens from the different parts of it. 

The following comprehensive exhibition of conjugation, is 
from the ‘ preliminary grammatical principles necessary for the 
full understanding of the text.’ 


‘ Having explained all the divisions of the verb, it now remains 
to give its various terminations, and to point out their real or fic- 
titious analogies, otherwise called their formations, by which only 
the student can easily comprehend and permanently retain the 
whole system in his mind. With this object in view, the most 
important parts of a verb may be said to be,—First, the Infinitive 
and Active participle ;—Secondly, the Passive participle ;—Third- 
ly, the Preterit of the indicative ;—Fourthly, the Future of the in- 
dicative ;—Fifthly, the Present of the indicative ;—all of which 
being more or less independent, are more or less efficient in the 
formation of the other parts. 

TERMINATIONS, EXAMPLES. 

INFINITIVE. 
march-er, pri-er, jou-er, tu-er, agré-er, 
pay-er, tiss-er 
bat-ir, sent-ir, cueill-ir, acquér-ir, ha-ir, 
fu-ir, jou-ir, bleu-ir, ven-ir, ten-ir, ouvr- 
ir, mou-rir, vét-ir 
li-re, di-re, ri-re, écri-re, conclu-re, clo-re, 
fai-re, lui-re, condui-re, boi-re 


er { 
connait-re, ét-re viv-re, suiv-re, coud-re, 


ir (not oir) 


preceded by one or 
two vowels 


by two or three 
consonants 


moud-re, résoud-re, rend-re, prend-re, 
perd-re, romp-re, batt-re, mett-re, craind- 
re, vainc-re 
v-oir, prév-oir, pourv-oir, dev-oir, voul- 
oir, pouv-oir, val-oir, asse-oir 
PARTICIPLES. 

Active. 
march-ant, pri-ant, batiss-ant, sent-ant, 
lis-ant, ri-ant, buv-ant, connaiss-ant,cous- 
ant, moul-ant, résolv-ant, rend-ant, pren- 
ant, perd-ant, craign-ant, vainqu-ant, 
voy-ant, dev-ant, voul-ant, pouv-ant 
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march-é, pri-€, jou-é, agré-é, ét-é, n-é 

bat-i, sent-i, ha-i, jou-i, lu-i, r-i, suiv-i 

tiss-u, ven-u, l-u, concl-u, b-u, conn-u, 

résol-u, v-u, d-0 

acqui-s, clo-s, pri-s, mi-s, résou-s, €pri-s, 

assi-s 

ouver-t, mor-t, di-t, fai-t, condui-t, écri-t 
{ cuira-t 





INDICATIVE. 
Present. 
( Ist p. 2d p. 3d p. 
e, es, e march-e, agré-e, pai-e, cueill-e, ouvr-e 
bati-s, sen-s vien-s, meur-s, li-s, con- 
8, t nai-s, Vi-s, résou-s, romp-s, crain-s, Voi-s, 
doi-s 

ds, d cou-ds, ren-ds, per-ds, mou-ds 

ts, t vé-ts, ba-ts, me-ts 

cs, c© vain-cs, convain-cs 
t 
e 





x, veu-X, peu-x, vau-x 
march-ons, batis-ons, lis-ons, moul-ons. 
craign-ons, val-ons 


S 


plur. ons, 


Imperfect.* 


ais, ait 
iez, aient, 


march-ais, batiss-ais, sent-ais, connaiss- 
ais, résolv-ais, rend-ais, pren-ais, vainqu- 
ais, Voy-ais, pouv-ais 


Preterit. 
al, as, a 
Ames, ates, érent 
is, is, it bat-is, ha-is, d-is, écriv-is, f-is, conduis- 
imes, ites, irent is, suiv-is, rend-is, craign-is, V-is, ass-is 
ins, ins, int } V-ins, t-ins, conv-ins, entret-ins, parv-ins, 
inmes, intes, inrent cont-ins, appart-ins 
us, us, ut } mour-us, concl-us, b-us, conn-us, véc-us, 
mes, fites, urent f-us, resol-us, pourv-us, d-us, p-us 


, march-ai, pri-ai, agré-ai, pay-ai 


ie asdickh en eae 


Future. 


stm Ete Bee ae aes 


marche-rai, joue-rai, paie-rai, bati-rai, 
r-ai, r-as, r-a acquer-rai, viend-rai, boi-rai, fe-rai, viv- 
r-ons, f-ez, ront ) rai, vainc-rai, prévoi-rai, ver-rai, dev- 
rai, voud-rai, pour-rai, vaud-rai 


* Spelt also ois, ois, oit ; ions, tez, vient. 
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Conditional.* 
marche-rais, joue-rais, paie-rais, bati-rais, 
r-ais, reais, r-ait } acquer-rais, viend-rais, boi-rais, fe-rais, 
r-ions, r-iez, r-aient ) viv-rais, vainc-rais, prévoi-rais, ver-rais, 
dev-rais, voud-rais, pour-rais, vaud-rais, 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 
e, ©, 
ions, iez, 
Preterit. 


e march-e, pri-e, batiss-e, connaiss-e, 
e 

asse, asses, At 
it 


| mots resolv-e, préval-e, craign-e, 
vainqu-e 

march-asse, pri-asse, agré-asse, pay- 
assions, assiez, assent { asse, jou-asse, tn-asse, noy-asse 
; : bat-isse, ha-isse, d-isse, écriv-isse, 
isse, isses, 


rr viet , f-isse, conduis-isse, suiv-isse, rend- 
issions, issiez, issent 


isse, craign-isse, v-isse, ass-isse 
v-insse, t-insse, conv-insse, entret-insse, 
parv-insse, cont-insse, appart-insse 
mour-usse, concl-usse, b-usse, conn- 
usse, véc-usse, f-usse, résol-usse, 
pourv-usse, d-usse, p-usse 


nt, 
t 


insse, insses, in 
inssions, inssiez, inssent 


usse, usses, Ut 
ussions, ussiez, ussent 


IMPERATIVE. 


—} e, 8, ds, re ——- march-e, cueill-e, bati-s, ren- 


ts, cs, x : 
e-ts, CONVAaIN-Cs, Vau-x 
ons, ez, ent ds, me-ts, co ' 


‘ With the exception of a few anomalies to be noticed afterwards, 
the above table presents the complete system of the terminations 
assumed by French verbs, the whole number of which is about 
4,560. The pupil who wishes not only to translate the text of 
this book, but to relate also the anecdotes it contains, will derive 
the greatest facility in doing so from his having previously ac- 
quired the art of conjugating verbs. For this purpose, he is re- 
commended, first, to commit the terminations to his memory in 
their abstract state, remarking which persons are alike in each 
tense, or which differ, and in what, both with respect to spelling 
and sound ; noticing also the similarities and differences of tenses. 
Then he is to apply each termination or set of terminations to 
each example. Lastly, when, knowing the first person of any 
tense, he can conjugate the others, he may exercise himself in 
forming the several parts of the verb in all its varieties, according 
to the following statements.’ 


* Spelt also rois, rois, roit ; rions, riez, roient. 
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From the body of the work, the following page may serve as 
a specimen. 


LE NARRATEUR FRANCAIS. 


1. Question de lieu. 
“Oud est Dieu?” demandit un ecclésiastique 4 un petit garcon 
qu’il interrogeait sur son catéchisme. “ Je vous répondrai, lui re- 
partit l’enfant, quand vous m’aurez dit oU il n’est pas.” 


2. Destruction de nos ennemis. 

On reprochait a l’empereur Sigismond qu’au lieu de faire mou- 
rir ses ennemis vaincus, il les comblait de griices, et les remettait 
en état de Jui nuire. ‘‘ N’est-ce pas détruire mes ennemis, répli- 
qua-t-il, que d’en faire mes amis?” 


3. Gravité. 

Le Docteur Samuel Clarke, ce philosophe et théologian profond, 
avait un caractére fort enjoué et se plaisait volontiers avec les 
jeunes gens. Un jour qu’il partageait les jeux de ses petits cama- 
rades, on annonga |’arrivée d’un certain fat. ‘‘ Maintenant, mes 
amis, leurdit-il, prenons un air grave: voici un sot qui approche.” 


4. Homme qui n'est pas de pierre. 

‘Quand vous instruirez votre fils dans les lettres, disait-on au 
philosophe Aristippe, quel profit en retirera-t-il?—Du moins, ré- 
pondit le sage, lorsqu’il sera assis au theftre, on ne pourra pas 
dire de lui, que c’est pierre sur pierre.” 


One peculiar recommendation of this work, is, that it contains 
an Index in the form of a vocabulary, adapted to eyery lesson, 
and numbered to correspond to it ; thus the part of the index 
corresponding to the page copied above, is as follows : 

TITLE. jou where 
‘est is 
le, I the ‘dieu God 
narrateur narrator demandait asked 
francais french lon a, an, one 
lecclésiastique clergyman 
‘a to, in, of, from 


NARRATIONS. petit little, small 
gargon 


, whom, which, 
me adiaed { what, that 
‘< from, with, il he, it 
by, about sur on, upon, about 
place, stead son his, her, its 
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je.) 
vous 
répondrai 
lui 
repartit 
enfant 
quand 
m’, me 
aurez 
dit 

n’, ne 
est 


pas 
ne, n’—pas 


on 


que, qu’ 
au 


faire 


mourir 
ses 
vaincus 
les 
comblait 
graces 
et 
remettait 
en 

état 
nuire 


ce, c’ 
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I 

you, to you 

shall, will answer 
him, to him, to her 
replied 

child, infant 
when 

me, to me 

will, shall have 
told, said 

not 

is 

step, pace 

not 


2. 


our 

some person or 
persons 

that 

to, at, in the 

to do, make or 
cause 

to die 

his, her, its 
vanquished 
them 

filled 

favours 

and 

put, placed again 
in, into 

state, condition 
to injure, hurt 
this, that, it, 
these, those 


mes 

répondit 
ue 

d’, de 

en 


théologien 
avait 
charactére 
fort 
enjoué 


se 


volontiers 


avec 
les 
jeunes 
gens 


es 


qu 
partageait 
jeux 

fat 
maintenant 
leur 
prenons 


voici 





sot 
qui 


my 

answered 

this, that, namely, 
this action 
(action) of 

of, from, with, by 
them ; out of them 
friends 


3. 

divine 

had 

temper 

very 

playful 

himself, herself, 
itself, themselves, 
to himself, &c. 
willingly 

with 

the 

young 

persons, people 
day 


that, when, in 


‘which 


shared, partook 
plays, games 
coxcomb, fop 
now 

to them 

let us take 

see here, here is, 
are 

fool, foolish 
who, which, that 


To complete our specimens of this work, it remains only to 
give the corresponding part of the translation of the first fifty 
lessons or anecdotes, added as a help to the pupil in his first ef- 
forts, and not interlined, but given separately at the end of the 


volume. 


1. Question of place. 
“Where is God?” said a clergyman who interrogated a little 
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boy on his catechism. “I will answer you,” replied the child, 
‘*when you have told me where he is not.” 


2. Destruction of our enemies. 


Some one reproached the emperor Sigismond with loading his 
conquered enemies with favours instead of putting them to death, 
and with enabling them again to injure him. ‘Do I not destroy 
my enemies,” replied he, “‘ by making them my friends?” 


3. Gravity. 

That profound Frierson and divine, Doctor Samuel Clark, 
was of a very playful disposition, and was pleased with the company 
of young people, One day, while he was partaking in the sports 
of his little comrades, he was informed of the arrival of a certain 
fop; ‘ Now, my friends,” said he to them, “ let us look grave: 
here comes a fool.” 


By this selection from the contents of the Narrateur, our 
readers will have perceived that it is a work indicating great 
skill in actual teaching, and much care for the mental habits of 
the pupil. The diligent learner receives all the aid he could 
wish, but is not overwhelmed with officious helps. There is 
no embarrassing impediment to his advances, and no deduction 
from the cheering consciousness of progress made by personal 
effort and application. 

This useful work, we are happy to learn, will soon be render- 
ed accessible to teachers in this country.* 


* See advertising sheet. 
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EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND, 


Tux city of Zurich is marching in the same career as the capital of Argovie. 
Its citizens have formed an association to which some bring the tribute of mere i 
scientific knowledge, and others the needful pecuniary aid for the support of a 

Technological College, where at the age of 16 years, are received the pupils ae 
of other schools, wae abandon their classical studies to devote themselves ; 
more especially to commerce and the arts of life. It is only since the com- 
mencement of the present year, that this Institution has been open, and it al- 

ready includes some of the most skilful professors of the canton. 

The Instruction is divided into two classes; the first comprehends commer- 
cial arithmetic and logarithms, applied geometry. practical mechanics, an 
abridged history of the three kingdoms of nature; geography, physical and 
mathematical; natural philosophy; technology; statistics, commercial and 
manufacturing, of different nations; the German and French languages; cal- 
ligraphy ; drawing ; and manual exercises in different trades. 

The second class are taught algebra, trigonometry, theoretical mechanics, % 
zoology, mineralogy, botany, chemistry, descriptive geometry, civil j 
architecture, commercial on, the art of modelling, and German, French, Ital- ; 
ian, and English literature. Thus, the impulse given in England and France, 
by a few philanthropists, is mse artes | by degrees, to various parts of the 
continent; Lausanne, Berne, Geneva and Basle, have already technological pig 
Institutes for youth or Scientific- courses, brought to the level of the compre- 4 
hension of ordinary adult workmen. These beneficent creations, besides yield- i 
ing the happiest fruits to the soil where they are already transplanted, cannot ie 
fail to extend the influence of good examples to the neighbouring cantons, 5 
which include a numerous manufacturing population, worthy of enjoying the 
zeal of the philanthropists.—Rev. Ency. transl. in Silliman’s Journal. 

























COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From such documents as are afforded us by the ‘ Collegiate Record’ in 
our files, we have prepared the following table, exhibiting the number of Gradu- 
ates of the present year from some of the oldest and most flourishing Institu- 










tions of our ree 

Waterville College, Maine, - - - - - 14 

Bowdoin College, Maine, - - - . - 32 

Dartmouth College, New-Hampshire, - - - 38 

Vermont University, ti ., heya 
Middlebury College, Vermon - - - - 15 . 
Williams Cilings Muasnchanette, - - - - 81 s 
Amherst College, Massachusetts, - - - - 23 

Harvard College, Massachusetts, - - - - 47 

Brown University, Rhode-Island, - - - 2 t 
Yale College, Connecticut, - - - - - 79 
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Union College, New-York, - - 

Hamilton College, New-York, - 

Columbia College, New-York, - 

Princeton College, New-Jersey, 

Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, - 

Leckey | of Pennsylvania, - 

Rutgers College, - ial 

Geneva College, New-York, - 

Franklin College, Georgia, - - 

Sesigden-Bediee College, Virginia, 

Transylvania University, - - 

Chapel College, North-Carolina, . - - - 
Washington College, Pennsylvania, - - - 
Washington College, Hartford, Conn. - - - 
Georgia University, - - - - -  - 

Hence, it appears, that the number of graduates in the above named Col- 
leges in 1827 is 640. Allowing the number _——— from each of the other 
Colleges in the Union—to be equal to one of the number of students in 
each, we find from the Gazetteer, that the uates for 1827 will not be less 
than 800. From the first 16 Colleges in above list, including one or two 
newly organized in the same states, there are 15 more graduates the present 
year than on any preceding year. The whole number of Colleges in the Uni- 
ted States is more than 50. The whole number of graduates annually is esti- 
mated at not less than 800, and allowing to each quadruple the number of the 
graduating class which, by the way, is considerably less than the truth, it will 
make the number of undergraduates in the American Colleges 3,200. 

The number of Students in our Medical Schools in 1824, was 2,130. It is 
now probably increased and is equal to, or, perhaps exceeds the number both 
of Divinity and Law Students in our country. Of the number of our schools 
for Law and Divinity—our documents do not afford us an exact account. 

Our population is 12,000,000, for the education of which, we have 50 colleges, 
besides several times this number of well endowed and flou academies 
leaving primary schools out of the account. For meeting the intellectual wants 
of this 12,000,000, we have about 600 newspapers and i j 
There is no country, (it is often said), where the means of intelligence are so 
one enjoyed by all ranks and where knowledge is so ow diffused 
among the lower orders of the community, as in our own. e population of 
those portions of Poland which have successively fallen under the dominion of 
Russia, is about 20,000,000. To meet the wants of which there are but 15 
newspapers, eight of which are printed in Warsaw. But with us a newspaper 
is the daily fare of almost every meal in almost every family. This is one of 
the good results of the liberty of the press. While we thus contemplate the 
large and constantly increasing number of our colleges and periodical publi- 
cations, operating as the engines of acquiring and diffusing intelligence tad, hap- 

iness among the people, we cannot help admiring the wisdom of that “ little 
ad ” which devised the means of bringing them into existence,—acknow- 
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ae 
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ledged its obligation to support them—and which declared, that the worst of 
despotisms is that in which ignorance has the power of rule, or is made the in- 


strument of corrupt men in accomplishing their corrupt designs. 
Richmond Visitor. 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW-YORK. 


From the Third Annual Report, made Nov. 12, 1827. 


The trustees of the High School Society of New-York, in obedience to the 
direction of their charter, present to the stockholders a general account of the 
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state of the institution under their charge, and of their proceedings during the 
last year. 

it will be recollected that the schools were in credit and prosperity, when 
the = board of trustees were elected, and the general course and nature 
of studies were detailed at large, in the last year’s annual report. We 
have the satisfaction to assure the stockholders, that nothing has occurred 
during the present year, either to check the useful career of the institution, or 
to diminish the public confidence in the diligence and ability with which the 
principals and teachers in the two schools have discharged their trust. 

In the High School for boys, the present amount of scholars is five hundred 
and forty-three, which falls short of the full compliment; but this deficiency 
is probably but temporary, and the schools are necessarily subject to some 
fluctuations in the number of scholars, arising from local causes, which have 
no connexion with the permanent character and merit of the establishment. 
We were apprehensive at one time of losing the valuable services of Mr. 
Barnes, one of the principals of the High School, but we are happily relieved 
from that misfortune, and we entertain confident expectations of the full and 
continued patronage of the public. 

The monitorial system of instruction has recommended itself by the test of 
experience, and there is rarely any instance in our country to be met with of 
such communities of scholars, affording equally excellent and indubitable 
proofs of order, discipline, emulation, ardent study, and rapid improvement. 

In the introductory department of the boys’ High School, the average num- 
ber of scholars during the last year has been 210, and of that number 60 have 
been promoted to the higher studies of the junior department. In this large 
class of very young boys, there is one teacher, one assistant, and a considerable 
number of monitors. Here are disclosed the very first symptoms of infant ge- 
nius, and the tender mind receives its earliest impressions of the elements of 
science, and the value and beauty of moral principles. The boys in this de- 
partment study the alphabet, spelling, reading, writing omslates, the simplest 
and most general principles of arithmetic and geography; and instruction is 
also given in the most attractive manner, by pictures and familiar lectures on 
natural history. A committee of the trustees who visited this department, ob- 
served in one of their reports, that the beys at that time amounted to 243, and 
they found that 184 were studying arithmetical tables, and 64 geography, and 
nearly all of them were studying words, definitions, and spelling lessons, and 
that their proficiency in geography in particular was highly commendable. 

The junior department of the boys’ school presents the — interest,‘of a 
further enlargement of the faculties of the young scholar. e average num- 
ber of boys during the last year was 185, and of them 65 have been promoted 
to the senior department. There is here one teacher, and two assistants, and 
the monitorial system appears in all its advantage. This system throughout 
the entire school is now greatly assisted by a double class of monitors, one of 
which is under the instruction of a teacher, while the other class is on duty. 
The scholars and the monitors therefore advance with equal steps in the course 
of improvement, and while the one class is instructing the pupils, the other is 
enlarging its own capacity to teach. 

The studies in this department are spelling. reading, penmanship, English 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, American history, elocution, linear drawing, 
and the rudiments of mapping. Familiar lectures are also weekly given on 
physical and political geography, and portions of natural history. 

e committee from the board of trustees in the report of one of their ex- 
aminations of this department, stated that the method of teaching arithmetic, 
adopted by the principals, was simple and comprehensive. The pupils were 
— the true principles and reason of the science, and they followed the 
arithmetical questions stated with perfect facility and great accuracy. Geo- 
graphy was taught excellently well, and the proficiency in the studies gene- 
rally was creditable to the scholars and reputable to their instructers. ere 
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was a general spirit of activity and emulation, and a well balanced relation 
preserved between the teachers and the pupils. 

In the senior department we are presented with the best and happiest re- 
sults of the system of mutual teitenelien : a system which awakens emulation, 
and shows the value of industry, of order, of mild and efficient discipline, 
and of the great facility and attractive charm of monitorial teaching, coming 
from the lips of decorous and ambitious equals. 

The average number of scholars in this department for the last year is 148, 
and there are two teachers and one assistant, besides one teacher of the 
French and another of the Spanish language. The studies in this department 
are arithmetic, algebra, penmanship, linear drawing, mapping» essay writing 
or composition, English grammar and elocution ; and in those studies all the 
pupils in the department partake. But there is in this department a judicious 
classification of the studies, so as to adapt the course of instruction to the 
genius of the scholars, and to their future prospects and destination. 

In — of — re the studies, there are 30 scholars who are 
taught eeping ab equal number geometry, trigonometry, mensura- 
poe aro practical mathematics. There are F00 or é-ger taught hy, 30 
who are taught Greek, 70 who are taught Latin, 80 who are taught Frosh, 
20 who are taught Spanish, and 40 are instructed in landscape drawing. 
Weekly lectures are given on natural philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, and 
other portions of natural history, and the lectures are accompanied with exper- 
iments by means of a apparatus. 

The reports from department by committees of the board of trustees, 
who have frequently examined it, have been highly encouraging, and very 
honourable to the character of the institution. The specimens of penmanship, 
book keeping, arithmetic and drawing have been neat and accurate. The 

cholars have been examined in the learned s, and passages were 
promiscuously selected from Homer, Xenophon, the Greek Testament, Livy, 
Cesar, Virgil, and~Cicero’s Orations; and the proficiency of the students 
was very gratifying. The large class which read and translate French, 
showed that they had been well taught, and possessed a familiarity with the 
phrases and peculiar idioms of the language. It further appeared that the 
classes ca omscep ob algebra and arithmetic understood the rules and possessed 
great readiness in applying them; and the more advanced algebraists in partic- 
ular showed an accuracy and quickness which would do honour to any semi- 
nary. Questions are dictated to the scholars, who write them simultaneously 
on slates, and almost monomers | give prompt and accurate answers. A 
select class appeared to possess a solid and correct acquaintance with the gen- 
eral principles of natural philosophy and chemistry ; and the interest which 
the scholars generally took in their studies, and their proficiency in all the 
branches of education taught in this department, equally surprised and delight- 
ed those who attended the examinations. 

The plan of rewards in the High School by premiums and of punishment 
by penalties, has been found to be efficacious, but higher tokens of approba- 
tion have been deemed desirable, and an improved mode of distributing tickets 
of merit has been recommended, calculated to increase their value, and gratify 
the expectations of the parties concerned. 

And upon this general view of the studies and conduct of nearly 600 young 

upils in the male branch of the High School, who can doubt of its immense 
public importance, or avoid feeling a deep interest in its welfare? It is upon 
the encouragement and countenance to be given to such institutions, that the 
future prosperity, freedom, virtue, and happiness of our country very essen- 
tially depend. The elements of knowledge designed to teach young minds 
their rights and their highest interests, and to fit them to take an intelligent 
and discreet share, in the complicated concerns and grave duties of social life, 
are first taught and radically imbibed in this and other kindred schools. We 
surely do not appeal in vain to the good sense and patriotism of the proprietors 
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of this institution. Unless we can diffuse very extensively among the rising 

neration, a knowledge of the ordinary details of practical science, they will 

unfitted for public trust. Our free governments require a sober, well in- 
structed, and virtuous population, furnished with a knowledge and capacity for 
business, and educated in the strict discipline of well organized schools. All 
our hopes and wishes rest on this foundation. Without this controlling prin- 
ciple, popular government is liable to be perverted and to become formidable 
by its abuses, to the safety and happiness of the people. 


[The state of the Female High School will be given in our next Number.] 


NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A New Treatise on the use of the Globes, or a Philosophical 
View of the Earth and Heavens: comprehending an account of 
the Figure, Magnitude, and Motion of the Earth, with the Natu- 
ral Changes of its Surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. 
Together with the Principles of Meteorology and Astronomy, with 
the Theory of the Tides, &c. Preceded by an extensive Selection 
of Astronomical and other Definitions, aad illustrated by a great 
Variety of Problems, Questions for the Examination of Students, 
&c. &c. Designed for the Instruction of Youth. By Thomas 
Keith. Fourth American from the last London Edition. Revised 
and corrected by Robert Adrain, LL.D. F.A.P.S., F.AA.S., &c. 
and Professor of Mathematics in Rutgers’ College, New-Bruns- 
wick, New-Jersey. New-York; Samuel Wood and Sons. 1826. 
8vo. pp. 334. 


Keith’s treatise needs no commendation of ours; and the name of Dr. 
Adrain is a sufficient security for the accuracy of this improved edition. We 
mention the work, rather for the purpose of recommending it to teachers, as a 
work of reference and satisfactory information for themselves. After trying 
several of the more compendious treatises on the globes, we have found no- 
thing so useful, even to young scholars, as an oral abstract of this valnable 
book,—communicated in short and easy lessons, illustrated by the globes ;— 
the pupils themselves writing down the problems, in succession, as they solved 
them. The difficulty of some of the problems is, in this way, sufficiently re- 
duced for juvenile learners, whose knowledge is thus rendered more exact and 
more practical. 

For the personal use of students in high schools and other institutions, no 
work, we believe, can at present be found better calculated to furnish an am- 
ple and thorough knowledge of its subject. 


Elements of Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical; adapted to 
the use of Schools, and to Private Study. By F. R. Hassler, 
F.A.P.S. New-York; James Bloomfield. 1826. 12mo. pp. 215. 

The author of this little book is evidently well acquainted with his subject, 
which he has treated in an ingenious manner, and with no small degree of 
originality. He has followed the analytical plan; and had his work preceded 
the admirable productions of Mr. Colburn, we should have regarded it as an 
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important and highly valuable addition to the books in this department of edu- 
cation. As it is, we would recommend this work to the notice of teachers, in 
the belief that even the most skilful may find some hints in its pages, which 
will be serviceable to them in te . We apprehend, however, that the 
book is not exactly fitted for the use of schools, unless it be in connexion with 
some other work. There seems to be a deficiency of questions for the exercise 
of pupils. In this respect it differs widely from the publications of Mr. Col 
burn, in which the learner himself is led to the discovery of principles, through 
a succession of practical questions, —, : whereas, in these Ele- 
ments, the author becomes the guide to the pupil, and conducts him by his 
own reasoning to the rules which he wishes to communicate. On this account 
we think the book will be more useful in the hands of teachers than of pupils. 

We are happy to observe that the merits of this work have been sufficiently 
appreciated to lead to its introduction into the West Point academy, and several 
other reputable seminaries. 


The Primary Class Book, a Selection of Easy Lessons in Read- 
ing for the Younger Classes in Common Schools. By Thomas J. 
Lee, Compiler of a Spelling Book containing the Rudiments of 
the oo Language. Hallowell ; Glazier & Co. 1827. 18mo. 
pp. 178. 


This little volume contains, on the whole, a good selection. The pieces 
are for the most part intelligible and favourable to useful thought and good 


We ought, however, to say that a book prepared originally for the younger 
children at common schools A this country, and leading them to think more 
of objects around them, would seem likely to be still more useful, 


Practical and Mental Arithmetic, on new Plan, in which Men- 
tal Arithmetic is combined with the use of the Slate; containing 
a complete system for Practical Purposes; being in Dollars and 
Cents. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Exercise for 
the Slate. To which is added a Practical System of Book Keep- 
ing. By Roswell C. Smith. Boston; Richardson and Lord, and 
S. G. Goodrich. 1827. 18mo. pp. 197. 


A careful examination of this valuable work will show that its author has 
compiled it, as all books for school use ought to be compiled—from the results 
of actual experiment and observation in the school room. It is entirely a prac- 
tical work; combining the merits of Colburn’s system with copious practice 
on the slate. 

Two circumstances enhance — much the value of this book. It is very 
comprehensive, containing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this 
class ; while by judicious attention to arrangement and printing, it is rendered 
pedegs the cheapest book in this department of education. The brief system of 

k Keeping attached to the arithmetic will be a valuable aid to more com- 
plete instruc in common schools, to which the work is, in other respects, so 
peculiarly adapted. 

There are several vey valuable peculiarities in this work, for which we can- 
not, in a notice, find cient space. We would recommend a careful exami- 
nation of the book to all teachers, who are desirous of combining good theory 
with copious and rigid practice. 

To enable our readers to form a comparative idea of Mr. Smith’s system, we 
may say, briefly, that it corresponds in its leading features to that of Mr. Lovell, 
noticed in a recent number of our Journal, with this exception, that it is com- 
posed without reference to the monitorial method. 
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First Principles of English Spelling and Reading. Containing 
the words of the New Testament, arranged in Lessons adapted to 
the capacity of Learners in Primary and Sabbath Schools. By 
Caleb H. Snow, M.D. Boston: James Loring. 1827. 18mo. 
pp- 72. 


The most valuable part of this very full and accurate spelling book, is, per- 
haps, the columns of proper names in which children find so much difficulty. 

e reading lessons are not, we think, sc judiciously selected. They consist 
too much of detached phrases. A few of the easier parables would have been 
more interesting and more useful. 

On the important question whether the Testament should be used at all in com- 
mon schools, we would not be understood as deciding. Much certainly must de- 
pend on the teacher’s judgment in selecting intelligible passages. But while 
the sacred volume continues to be employed for school purposes, such books as 
the one before us cannot but prove useful and acceptable to the teacher. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Idle Hours Employed, or the New Publication. A Selection of 
Moral Tales. New-York: W.B.Gilley. 1827. 12mo. pp. 236. 


These tales are all of a good moral complexion, but written with rather vari- 
ous success. Some are composed with too evident reference to a premeditated 
result; and some give a very natural and striking succession of events. Of 
the longer tales the Fairy’s Gift Revoked proves, we think, somewhat dull and 
tedious: but the Deserter wears such an air of truth, and is so exact in cir- 
‘cumstance, that we could very easily suppose it founded on fact; while the 
moral which it inculcates has all the force that could be desired. 


Always Happy, or Anecdotes of Felix and his sister Serena. 


A Tale written for her children, by a Mother. Boston: Bowles 
and Dearborn. 1827. 18mo. pp. 142. 


This story has a captivating title, to which the whole book corresponds with 
uncommon felicity. It is a succession of domestic occurrences, each furnishing 
a natural and impressive lesson for personal improvement, and tending invaria- 
bly to the happiness of the reader. The degree of feeling ascribed to the chil- 
dren, however, is perhaps unnecessarily intense in some instances. 

We do not like dry narratives of mere indifferent facts. But few writers for 
children seem to attempt, tothe extent which they might, the moral improve- 
ment of children, through the medium of their understanding. 


The Young Naturalist, a Tale. By Alicia Catherine Mant. 
Boston: Munroe and Francis— New-York: C.S. Francis. 1827. 
18mo. pp. 226. 

The chief excellence of this tale is, that while it affords much general in- 
struction and amusement, it aims throughout and very successfully, at the erad- 
ication of one injurious though not very culpable habit. It corrects, by a suc- 
cession of mild but effective expedients, that immoderate attachment to a fa- 


vourite pursuit, which is apt to produce a negleet of duty. 


The Juvenile Plutarch ; containing accounts of the Lives of 
Celebrated Children, and of the Infancy of Persons who have 
been illustrious for their Virtues or Talents. With Engravings. 
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Boston: Munroe and Francis — New-York : C.S. Francis. 1827. 
18mo. pp. 252. 


This interesting volume will enable parents to answer satisfactorily the com- 
mon inquiry of children, “Is it a true story?” This circumstance gives a pe- 
culiar efficacy to the moral instruction conveyed by narratives; and at all 
events secures some useful knowledge of biography or history. 

The only disadvantage arising from such , is, that the eminence of 
the characters, and the publicity of the circumstances described, seem to ren- 
der example less familiar, and excellence less attainable, than when brought 
by the of fiction, within the circle of domestic life and of ordinary action. 

volume before us, however, contains so much juvenile anecdote, that it 
possesses many of the advantages aimed at in fiction, along with the strong 
recommendations of truth and history. The cuts with which this book is fur- 
nished are generally executed with accuracy and good taste. 


Fruit and Flowers, a Religious Story for Children. Boston : 


Cottons and Barnard. 1827. 18mo. pp. 76. 

This little volume bespeaks much acquaintance with the minds and feelings 
of children. The interest of the narrative is sustained with uncommon talent ; 
and the leaguage is characterized by simplicity and natural ease, not without a 

deal of beauty. 
It is to parents, however, that this story will pore most useful, by - 
ing happy methods of influencing the minds of children, in a manner consistent 
with the free exercise of theiz own thoughts. 


Evenings in Boston. Boston: Bowles and Dearborn. 1827. 
18mo. pp. 121. 


There is much varied instruction as well as amusement in this volume. The 
geographical information is very interesting; and the family incidents and 
characters give animation to the evening scenes, and afford relief to the other 
parts of the story. The style of the is unusually correct and spirited for 
a publication of this class. The moral character of the incidents is simple and 
natural; the ambitious intentions and affected sentiments, so current in books 
of this class, being happily avoided. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Articles postponed till next No. Thoughts on books for children—Review 
of Professor Goodrich’s Greek Grammar—View of education in France, (from 
a highly interesting work recently received)—Variable O hy—Several 
Notices—Suggestions relating to the formation of a Society for the Improve- 
ment of Education—Intelligence of the New-Haven Gymnasium—Infant 
Schools in Philadelphia, &c. 


{> The unusual press of matter has rendered it necessary to add 8 pages 
to our present number, which, for this month, will add of course a little to the 
postage. But as the next No. will contain the correspo number of s 
- usual, the postage of the first two months will be the same as here- 
tofore. 





